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Making the Long Distance Bus Tour Popular 


Extend Publicity Through Co-operation of Other Operators. 
Do Not Rely Exclusively on Local Advertising. 
Get Business From Touring Agencies 


By H. LIONEL WILLIAMS 


EFORE motor bus lines can compete successfully with railroads 
or build up worth-while cross-country services, they will have to 
adopt larger-scale, business-getting methods, similar to those used 


by the railway companies. 


Not being content with their own isolated 


efforts, confined to their own towns, they will have to go farther afield 
and secure wider publicity by the co-operation of other operators. 


HIS is the considered opinion of W. H. 

“Billy” Spears, general western passen- 
ger agent for the Royal Blue Line Motor 
Tours. As an ex-railroad man, Spears has 
adopted railroad methods of getting busi- 
ness with considerable success. He does 
not rely on local advertising or confine his 
efforts to a small radius. His business 
is sent him by 700 tourist agencies scat- 
tered throughout the country, by ticket 
agencies, bankers and information bureaus. 
In the Royal Blue Line system there are 
nine associated companies operating about 
75 vehicles. These are located in various 
large towns all over the country and each 
one advertises the others. An inquirer in 
Chicago can get full details of the service 
between Buffalo and Boston, and vice 
versa. 


Get Your Tickets at— 


LL the sources of ticket sales are 
43 regularly circularized, and various 
periodicals are used for advertising to the 
public. In establishing a new line, Spears 
finds it is necessary to spend for the first 
year 20 per cent. of the estimated income 
on advertising, dropping to 15 per cent 
the second year and to only 4 per cent 
for the third year when the business 
should be properly organized and show- 
ing a profit. In the case of city sight- 
seeing tours, the expenditure on advertis- 
ing and commissions usually averages 20 
per cent the first year, cutting down to 
less than one per cent the second year. 
When this service is properly organized 
the commission sales form only 5 per 


cent of the total. Much useful publicity 
is secured by lending cars to various so- 
cieties for charitable and other work. 
Commission sales are an important fea- 
ture, for although the agent often only 
makes a sale to one inquirer in twenty, he 
is doing good publicity work among the 
other nineteen. In new districts these 
agents can sometimes be interested in a 
coupon system which allows them to give 





W. H. “Billy” Spears 
The man who is making long bus tours popular 


a customer a coupon representing a cash 
discount from the published fares. For 
instance,, where the agent’s commission 
would in the ordinary way amount to two 
dollars, the coupon has a face value to 
the customer of one dollar, and the agent 
gets the other dollar so that the revenue 
to the bus line is the same. 

That really long-distance motor bus 
travel will become popular, Spears has 
every confidence, but bus transportation 
lines will have to have a through ticketing 
system by which passengers may transfer 
from line to line or a mileage book sys- 
tem acceptable on all bus lines before 
they can expect to do any long distance 
through hauling. After these co-operative 
features are inaugurated by bus lines he 
expects to see long distance bus trans- 
portation come into its own. 


Good Return at $6 


N the fall of last year he took two 

Fageol coaches from Chicago to Cali- 
fornia, with 12 passengers and some 
Blue Line officials. The journey occupied 
twelve days, owing to bad roads, but the 
complete cost of the trip was but little 
more than what the individual would have 
paid for railroad ticket, Pullman berth and 
meals. In addition the passengers had the 
opportunity of viewing at close quarters 
the towns of Denver, Santa Fe, the 
Painted Desert, Petrified Forest, etc. Why 
this bus trip was cheaper is shown by the 
figures: Bus transportation charge was 
$6 per day or $72 for the trip. The rail- 
road fare is $80 plus $25 Pullman and say 
$11.25 for nine meals. Meals and accom- 
modation for the twelve days on the bus 
cost $60, or a total of $132 as against the 
$116.25 of the railroad trip. The extra 
nine days sight-seeing, in other words, 
cost only $16. With improved road sur- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Releasing Congestion’s Strangle Hold 


The Best Brains of the Time Need 
Wide, Level and Smooth Strerces 
Square Cornered Intersections Mu:.t be Eliminated 


Washington D. C., is a Notable Example of a Well Designed City 


. Solution; 
Imperative, 


Rapid Transit May be Solution for Congestion 


F property values are to be maintained 
and business is to continue to flourish 
in large cities, means must be found to 
break the stranglehold of congestion 

which is closing on metropolitan streets. 
To relieve them, haphazard, half-baked 
plans, makeshift measures and _ political 
expedients will not do. The relieving of 
congestion is an engineering problem 
worthy of the best brains of the time. 


One device or system will not be suffici- 
ent; every tried method of relief, in old 
and new combinations, must be put into 
operation, or the choicest locations in the 
retail shopping districts of the cities, where 
property values are the highest, may be- 
come tenantless because merchants will 
be faced with the sheer inability of their 
customers to reach them in profitable 
volume. 

These conclusions are reached after 
hearing an exposition of city traffic diffi- 
culties from Doctor Miller McClintock, 
consultant to the Los Angeles Traffic 
Commission and formerly of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research at Harvard Uni- 
versity. A picture in some respects equally 
as gloomy was painted by Phil Harris, 
chief engineer of the Los Angeles Railway. 

The two experts do not agree in one par- 
ticular. Dr. McClintock says: “Street cars 
and automobiles never did get along to- 
gether. They get in each other’s way 
and a mutual slowing up follows.” He 
intimates that the place for the street cars 
in congested areas is underground or 
elevated. 


Trolley Removal No Solution 


Mr. Harris, on the contrary, says: 
“Taking the street cars off the surface of 
our streets wouldn’t help. Immediately, 
for each car removed, three men who have 
not been bringing their automobiles down- 
town would start to ride to business, and 
the three automobiles will fill entirely the 
vacated space.” 

“There are a number of causes,” says 
Dr. McClintock, “which have brought 
about the traffic congestion of today, 
some of them rather far removed from 
the actual congestion which we see on 
the streets. 


“Development of reinforced concrete 
has had a very important effect. It has 
made it possible to grow upward instead 
of outward and has placed a burden on 
the streets for which they were never 


By MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS 


designed. The streets of Los Angeles 
were designed for the traffic of a pueblo 
not over four stories in height. Today 
we have a twelve-story city. 

“One building now being constructed 
will draw through its doors each day ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons. Five hun- 
dred thousand persons, half the estimated 
population of the city, pass through the 
intersection at Seventh and Broadway 
every day. The skyscraper has created a 
very strong gravitational pull in the 
center of our community. Our streets are 
overburdened until the congestion created 
offers a serious threat to established pro- 
perty values. The whole mode of urban 
mobility has radically changed.” 


Efficient Speed 20 Miles 


D® McCLINTOCK pointed out that 

capacity for high speed is not an un- 
mixed advantage. “Tests show that the 
maximum efficient speed for automobiles 
moving over a highway is approximately 
20 miles per hour. At higher speed a 
greater headway is required, a headway 
which increases somewhat as the cube of 
speed, so that at 40 miles per hour fewer 
cars can pass over a roadway in a given 
time than at 20 miles. 





“The gain of the truck is almost 
entirely clear. Its only competitor, 
the horse-drawn dray, moves one 
ton at five miles an hour, while the 
truck moves five tons at fifteen miles 
an hour.” 











Dr. McClintock recited how parents and 
teachers began an agitation over the num- 
ber of children who were maimed or killed 
on their way to and from school. As a 
result of this agitation, natural and praise- 
worthy, the council of Los Angeles passed 
an ordinance which forced all motor cars 
to stop before crossing the white lines 
which marked safety zones to and from 
the schools. 

This, for a period of eight months, 
caused agnoyance and confusion, brought 
about a million and a half extra automobile 
stops a day and did not lessen the number 
of accidents, rather, increased it. The or- 
dinance, an example of political effort 
rather than an engineering one to solve 
traffic problems, was repealed. 


Dr. McClintock says that there are two 
methods of dealing with traffic problems— 
legal and physical. “Under legal reliefs 
the most important step the average city 
can take is to adopt a modern code for 
traffic regulation. It should be simple 
but designed for the motor and not for 
horsedrawn age. It must be suited to the 
local needs and peculiarities of each com- 
munity. The drafting of the system should 
be entrusted to an experienced traffic 
engineer. 

“The benefits which come from a prop- 
erly designed traffic code are illustrated 
in Los Angeles, where the adoption of the 
new traffic code and its intelligent enforce- 
ment by the police department has resulted 
in cutting fatalities in half and increasing 
trafic flow through the streets of the 
Central Traffic District (the most con- 
gested area), by more than fifty per cent. 

“Rigid building limits cgnstitute another 
legal relief, Los Angeles and almost every 
other city mistakingly believes that its 
prosperity is to be judged by the height 
of its buildings. There is no reason why 
profit should not be found in the dis- 
astrous experience of some Eastern cities. 
It would be a great disaster if the present 
building heights are ever removed, for 
when all the buildings, or a great majority 
of them, are built up even to the present 
limit (twelve stories), we will have a 
congestion beyond our comprehesion.” 


Fallacy of Skyscrapers 


HE idea that skyscrapers mean pros- 

perity, Dr. McClintock pointed out, 
came from the necessities of New York. 
Because the lower part of the city is built 
on a narrow peninsula, the architects were 
forced to build up instead of out. In 
practically every other city there is room 
to grow out instead of up, but not in 
New York. And other cities, feeling 
that skyscrapers made New York great, 
unthinkingly followed the example. 

In discussing the physical means of relief 
from traffic congestion, Dr. McClintock 
said: “A dual relief is to be found in the 
development of rapid transit. Subways 
and elevateds relieve streets of their rail 
surface traffic. The other relief is that 
when rapid transit is provided in the city 
persons who now come down to the 
central part of the city in private motor 
cars will use mass carriers. New York 


below Fourteenth street has very few 
private automobiles. 
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“There must be improvement in the 
design and construction of streets; and 
plans for a more systematic and adequate 
street layout. 

“We continue to put down the same 
kind of streets that we did fifty years ago, 
under the assumption that no change has 
occurred. We are still building for horse- 
drawn wheeled traffic. Streets should be 
designed according to certain units of 
trafic lane widths. Heretofore streets 
have been planned without reference to 
the number of lanes they would carry. 

“This has resulted in inefficiency, for 
often:a street would carry as much traffic 
though several feet narrower, and another 
entire lane of traffic is only a few feet 
wider.” Dr. McClintock believes the ten- 
foot traffic lane, providing a three-foot 
leeway for passing vehicles, is the feasible 
one. Hence streets should be built in 
multiples of ten feet. 


Eliminate Right Angle Turns 


“The open drains for clearing the streets 
of excess moisture is a hindrance to the 
smooth and easy flow of traffic streams. 
Bumps and hillocks in the street slow up 
traffic and cause delay and confusion.” 
So do square corners, Dr. McClintock 
points out. Right-angle turns were de- 
signed for horse-drawn vehicles with a 
short turning radius. The automobile, 
traveling at greater speed, requires a 
greater turning radius. It cannot make 
an abrupt turn. 

“Yet,” comments the expert, “we con- 
tinue to lay down beautiful boulevards 
and streets for heavy traffic with right- 
angle curbs at intersections. These must 
be cut back. 

“The high crown on roadways is a 
feature which is slowly disappearing. It 
is very hampering to motor vehicle traffic. 
This is particularly true in the operation 
of motor trucks. No truck driver who 
has any respect for himself will ever drive 
on the side of a roadway when it is 
sloping. Therefore he drives down the 
middle of the road, no matter how wide it 
may be.” And, it is pointed out, great 
danger results. 


An Ideal Pavement 


HE ideal pavement, as Dr. McClintock 
apparently sees it, is a wide, smooth 
stretch that flows in a level, unbroken 
line from curb to curb, without hollows, 
bumps or crown, which is built in mul- 
tiples of ten feet, which has wide curves 
at intersections, which has the proper 
texture to prevent skidding in any weather. 
“Now I come,” continued the speaker, 
“to the relief which can be secured by 
a re-design of our street plan. Los 
Angeles and other cities have grown in 
a haphazard manner. A view of our 
street map shows that Los Angeles is 
not one city, it is made up of a hundred 
little cities, each of these laid out as an 
independent community by itself. For 
instance it is impossible to go from Holly- 
wood to the southern part of the city ex- 
cept on two streets which happily were 
laid out as section lines in the early days.” 
Dr. McClintock pointed out that traffic 
delay and congestion is caused by “blind” 
Streets which end in arroyos or in some- 
one’s front yard. To facilitate smooth 
traffic movement, all plug streets should 





be#cut through and connected up, so the 
motorist can keep on going toward his 
destination, blind streets should be carried 
acro-s arroyos by bridges, and where the 
terrgin makes it possible, as it does in 
Los Angeles, a sunken truck highway 
shenld be constructed. Such a highway 
is p] nned through the city beside the Los 
Ang :les River. 


More Street Area Needed 


“A connection of only two blocks,” he 
said, “will often turn two useless frag- 
ments of a street into an important high- 
way. There is a necessity also for cutting 
new streets, for Los Angeles, as well as 
many other cities, has been very chary of 
space given to its public highways. Only 
about 20 per cent of its downtown area 
is in streets, while in Washington, D. C., 
a most notable example of a well-designed 
city, 44 to 50 per cent of its areas is de- 
voted to traffic ways.” 

Dr. McClintock related how the Traffic 
Commission recently employed Frederick 
Law Olmstead, Harland Bartholomew 
and Charles Cheney to make a Major 
Traffic Street Plan for Los Angeles. This 
plan contains much of interest to other 
congested cities. 

For instance, a traffic quadrangle is 
evolved. Los Angeles and many other 
cities in their formative days were chiefly 
interested in getting downtown from the 


The traffic quadrangle will con- 
sist of four wide, smooth streets 
well outside the congested area, 
forming a square about it. Motor- 
ists who desire to get across the 
city, not into the business district, 
will drive until they strike the quad- 
rangle and then change their courses 
into the new direction. This should 
reduce city congestion by fifty per 
cent, some experts estimate. 














cardinal points of the environs. These 
main roads, sometimes as few as two or 
three, were developed, the others were 
neglected. As a result, it is still easier to 
get into town than to get through it or 
around it. 

So through traffic follows the line of 
least resistance into the congested down- 
town area and makes confusion worse con- 
founded. 

“The major Traffic Street Plan,” con- 
cluded Dr. McClintock, “has been adopted 
by the city of Los Angeles. The people 
last November voted $5,000,000 to begin 
the work. That amount, it is estimated, 
will make possible the construction of 
approximately thirty-five million dollars’ 
worth of new streets. Local districts will 
bear a special assessment burden, equiv- 
alent to the increase in the value of their 
property. 

“The entire pan, when consummated, will 
cost approximately three hundred million 
dollars. This is not a sum to be expended 
in any one year but the plan offers a prac- 
tical idea for the future and a promise 
for traffic freedom twenty-five years hence 
when the city of Los Anggles has acquired 
a population of five million.” 

Phil Harris, chief engineer of the Los 
Angeles Railway, answered promptly 
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when he was asked if motor buses in 
place of street cars will contribute to the 
lessening of city congestion: 

“The answer is no. There will always 
be congestion in a big city. Relief can 
only come through widening and straight- 
ening streets and cutting out parking. If 
we took off street cars, more people would 
drive down town and fill the empty space. 

“The Los Angeles Railway put in buses 
as feeder lines. Buses can be installed on 
a smaller investment, but all such lines 
are operated at a loss. When in the 
past we were asked to extend to a new 
district help open it up, the street cars 
got all the business. Now we are not 
sure. Motor cars and other people’s 
buses get a share of it. 


What Higher Fare Does 


HE extra nickel in fare means a lot 
to more people than was at first be- 
lieved. In Los Angeles the carfare was 
a nickel and the bus fares ten cents. The 
result was the buses went along practically 
empty while the cars were loaded as badly 
as ever. 

“We have been watching the buses a 
great deal. Those going out into the state 
are hurting the interurban railway sys- 
tems. But the electrics will get it back 
if grade crossings are eliminated and speed 
and service are given. 

“The bus has an advantage in the city 
on account of its flexibility. It is easy 
to go around, one disabled bus doesn’t 
tie up the whole system the way one dead 
street car does. The buses can change 
to another street on a moment’s notice. 
“But the street car can carry heavy over- 
loads. A car seating 48 or 56 will haul 100 
persons, a two-car train will accommo- 
date 200. The bus will take 24 or 48, ac- 
cording to whether it is a single or double- 
decker, but that about all. An overload 
is not permitted. Another advantage the 
street car has, is that it is not as easily 
damaged in a collision, so the repair bill 
is less. 

Street Cars and Congestion 

“More street cars will not relieve con- 
gestion. At the request of the city authori- 
ties we put on more cars during the 
Christmas season last year. The result 
was they got in each other’s way, tied the 
system into hard knots, and so delayed 
people that they didn’t get home until 
an hour after the usual time. 

“Bus lines have a future as street car 
line feeders. They should be run by the 
same company that operates the street car 
lines, because the two can be more eco- 
nomically operated as one system than as 
separate organizations, each of which must 
earn a profit. We are buying more buses 
earn a profit. 

“Rapid transit is a solution for conges- 
tion. We will have to come to subways in 
Los Angeles, but the building of them, 
after the public has been educated to see 
their necessity, will take a long time. 

“We really don’t know how far we are 
going in the bus game. We are studying 
it. I might say we will go as far as 
necessary to give the people of Los 
Angeles adequate transportation. I believe 
the city can be proud of our buses. We 
are one of the first to install doubledecker 
buses with airbrakes and six-cylinder en 
gines.” 


“ce 
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Branch or Dealer-Who Cares-If? 


By LAWRENCE L. WHALEY 
Field Manager, The Gotfredson Corporation, Detroit 


OME day some dealer or branch manager in this 
business of selling motor trucks will establish a 
precedent, prove himself an exception and worthy 

of the title of “business man” by setting up a rule: 
“A profit of no less than one-fifth of the selling price 
on every deal,” and then living up to his rule. 

A short time ago there appeared in one of the 
leading trade journals an article which presumed to 
deal with the matter of motor truck distribution and 
very openly favored the dealer method as opposed 
to the more recent efforts of some manufacturers to 
sell their lines direct to 
the user by means of a 





in investing money and effort in a motor truck fran- 
chise is more and more difficult every year. The 
many problems that arise to greet him at every corner 
are enough to stamp it as a gambler’s business with 
the odds all in favor of a failure unless the danger 
signals are posted and observed. 

There is no other business where the lack of organi- 
zation and method is so apparent. The passenger car 
business has its dealer associations, its blue books 
for determining the value of the used cars and many 
other helps for the rougher places. But at the present 

time the game of truck 





branch organization. 
Those manufacturers 

and dealers who still fol- I 

low the earlier methods 

would undoubetdly agree 

with this view of the 


business. 


Believe there is a future in the motor truck 


I Think it doesn’t matter who sells the 
truck—Branch or Dealer—as long as the 
buyer gets a good truck and reasonable 


— distribution is played 


UEESTEEEOCEUECCEEOPC ROEDER DECREE COPECO Ee tS 


without a rule book of 
any kind. It resembles 
no other enterprise so 
much as one of those old 
fashioned free-for-all prize 
fights where a dozen or 


matter and being further service. more fighters are placed 
convinced of the strength ; — ; in a ring and told to go to 
of their policies by read- I Don’t believe in inflated prices on new st. the nat mae let stand: 


ing it are no doubt includ- 
ing certain phrases which 
appeared in that article 
in their selling talks. 


trucks. 


Those who are follow- I Want to be honest and upright and re- 
spected by dealers and buyers alike. 


ing the branch idea prob- 
ably remarked that the 
article must have been | 
paid for by the opponents 
of the branch method and 
either forgot it or decided 
to make an effort to show I 


loyal. 


each buyer the reasons 
why their method is the 
only correct way to serve 
the public. 
never-ending battle con- 


public. 


And so the 





trucks nor out of reason allowances on used 
Someone is bound to get stung, 
either the dealer, the new truck buyer or-the 
man who buys the trade-in. 


Want to make a profit on each and every 
deal so that I can stay in business for a 
long time, meet my pay roll every Saturday 
night and keep my employees satisfied and 


Want to live in a good house on a decent 
street among sensible people and drive a 
good car—but first I want to earn the right 
to these things by the service I render the 


ing being pronounced the 
winner. 

This situation may con- 
tinue for some time, but 
eventually something will 
be done about it. 

So much has been said 
about used trucks and so 
little done about it that it 
seems useless to mention 
it here. So long as ap- 
praisals are made in ac- 
cordance with discounts 
instead of resale values 
both by dealers and fac- 
tory branches, we'll have 
‘to take our medicine and 











tinues and sufficient evi- 
dence to condemn either 
the one or the other method is not forthcoming. 

As a matter of fact, is it important whether a truck 
is sold by Henry Smith, a dealer, or by John Brown, 
the manager of a factory branch; if the truck is what 
it is represented to be and the buyer is accorded square 
treatment and reasonable service during the life of the 
truck? The buyers are answering that question 
every day and the answer is—No! ; 
The problem of interesting reliable business men 





time only will determine 
whether either can afford 
the sacrifice of two-thirds the allowance made on each 
trade-in, when it is resold. 

Eventually that one rule that a profit (real not 
imaginary) of not less than one-fifth the selling price 
of the new truck must be made on every deal, trade-in 
or no trade-in, will be established. When that rule 
is observed the selling methods and service given by 
the dealer or branch and the demand created by the 
advertising of both manufacturer and seller will de- 
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WE manufacture and carry in stock 
Bethlehem Rolled Steel Truck 
Wheels for 2, 214, 314, 5 and 7 ton trucks, 
made for Timken axles and using solid 
tires. These have the hubs of front and 
rear wheels equipped with Timken bear- 
ing cups. Rear wheels are assembled 
with Timken brake drums, and front 
wheels are furnished with hub caps. 
Wheels are shipped ready to receive 
tires and be installed on the truck. 


Any other hub cores and brake drums 
can be made to truck makers’ specifica- 
tion and assembled with the wheel when 
desired. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: 


District Offices in the Following Cities: 
Baltimore Washington 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Cincinnati _ Cleveland 


BETHLE 
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Truck Wheels Fashioned 








From I-Beams! 


A truck wheel cold-formed from a Rolled 
Steel I-Beam seems to be revolutionary, 
but it simply utilizes to advantage a durable 
and resilient material. 


The I-Beam Wheel compen resiliency and 
durability with the advantages of one-piece 
construction. | 


The character of the material used and the 
method of its construction permit the 
I-Beam wheel, when netessary, to be recon- 
ditioned and put back into service. 


Specify BETHLEHEM Rolled Steel Truck 
Wheels and eliminate} the cost of spare 
wheels. 


—the Wheel’s at the Bottom of it! 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 





Buffalo Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


EM 


Chicago 















termine the volume of their sales and not used truck 


allowances. 


A trade book compiled by some live publishing 
company with the assistance of the leading truck 
manufacturers showing approximate values of used 
trucks in different cities will be of assistance in bring- 
ing about a happier state of affairs than now exists. 

Ten years from now we will undoubtedly employ 
both the branch and the dealer method of getting our 
product to the truck user just as we do today. The 
question is not so much, which is the better way of 
selling as it is a problem of educating both dealer 
and branch manager along the line of sensible business 


methods. 
Trucks are sold by 


salesmen, who in spite of the 
opinions of buyers and sales-managers to the contrary, 
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are human beings, and who in the main have to be 
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convinced that not only is their truck among the 


in by them. 


best in the market but that the branch or dealer whom 
they represent is willing to give a dollar’s worth of 
value in merchandise or service for each dollar turned 


To those firms who find the factory branch plan 
better adapted to their needs—all the luck in the world, 

To those firms having good old-fashioned, staunch 
dealer organizations—the same. 

Those having both dealer and branches are in the 
best position to make comparisons and their viewpoint 
would be interesting but—dealer or branch—let’s get 


together and pull for more reai business-like policies 


in a business second to none from the standpoint 
of the real service it renders the whole public. 





PL 











Can the Trade-in Practice be 
Abolished ? 


This Concern Has Found It Possible 
in the Passenger Car End and It Plans 
to Duplicate [ts Effort With Trades 


FTER two years’ endeavor io abolish 

their used vehicle department, The 

Mason Towle Co., of Cincinnati, 

have reached a point where the 

last 120 sales were made with but two 
used vehicles taken in trade. 


These figures refer to passenger cars 
for whatever purpose they are used, but 
the results so clearly indicate the possi- 
bilities of the method adopted of cutting 
down the trades that J. V. Burke, the 
sales promotion manager, has extended 
the practice to the truck department. In 
a few months’ time the truck trades have 
been cut down to 40 per cent of the total 
sales instead of the usual 90 per cent and 
every deal of this 40 per cent has shown 
a profit. 

That the elimination of trades is not 
causing any great loss of business is 
shown by the fact that during the past 
six months, when the trade-ins have been 
cut down by 22 per cent, the total sales 
have increased no less than 35 per cent 
over the same period last year. 


The method of dealing with trades is 
as follows: In the first place all vehicles 
over four years are valued by a junk 
dealer, whose offer makes the trade al- 
lowance. Newer trucks than that are ap- 
praised according to the market value and 


20 per cent is deducted for handling 
charges, plus the estimated cost of mak- 
ing any repairs necessary for resale. The 
market value is gauged by reviewing and 
analyzing every ten days the average price 
for which the trucks were sold during the 
previous month. These average prices 
are listed according to the year and model. 

With each of the used vehicles sold, the 
buyer gets a chart showing the repair 
work done, and this not only gives him 
some idea of the condition of the vehicle, 
but provides something definite for the 
salesman to talk about. 


Putting It Up to the Prospect 


The ‘whole method will therefore be 
seen to consist of fixing a trade-in allow- 
ance at such a low figure that usually the 
prospect will sell his vehicle elsewhere 
or at the worst take an allowance which 
ensures a profit to the company. It has 
been a noticeable fact that the salesmen 
of The Mason Towle Co. have come to 
look upon the trade-in as something un- 
desirable and to be discouraged. This 
is commendable, for it is often the sales- 
man who presses for.a favorable trade 
allowance in order to secure the business. 
This new attitude appears to impress it- 





U. V. Burke 
Sales Service Manager 
Mason Towle Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


self on the prospects with the result that 
they do not press the matter as they 
otherwise would. 


In the case of larger buyers it is now 
the practice of the salesmen to first in- 
terview the garage superintendent and ask 
him if he cannot dispose of the vehicles 
privately. Often it is possible for them 
to do this at much better prices than they 
would get on a trade. A recent example 
of this was in the case of a Cincinnati 
store who were in the market for 5 trucks. 
At the suggestion of The Mason Towle 
Company’s salesman they offered their 
used vehicles privately and were success- 
ful in disposing of four of them. The fifth 
was taken in trade at a figure ad- 
vantageous to the dealers. 

So it will be seen that it is possible to 
confine one’s activities to the sale of new 
vehicles if the matter is handled carefully. 
In the instance cited the practical aboli- 
tion of the used vehicle department has 
taken nearly two years, but the benefits 
are immediate for the first step is to make 
certain that there will be no loss on the 
sale of the used vehicle. The abolition 


of the used vehicle department, of course, 
eliminates certain overheads, and frees the 
salesmen to concentrate on their primary 
function of selling new vehicles. 
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THE COMMERCIAL CAR jouunel 


What Flat Rate Has Done 


for One Dealer 


Reduced Cost to Customers 47 Per Cent 
Gave Mechanics Higher Hour Rate 
Shunted Responsibility Onto Mechanics 
Made Possible Quicker and Better Work 
Allowed Vacations With Pay 


ERHAPS the biggest drawback to mechanic refusing to rectify a “comeback,” 


p the general adoption of the flat rate 
system in connection with trucks 
is the variety of types and sizes in any one 
make and the frequent variations in de- 
sign, but this difficulty is not insurmount- 
able. Given a reasonable number of jobs 
of the same kind, the benefits of flat rate 
and profit-sharing piece work are so great 
that the adoption of the principle is worth 
considerable effort. 

Undoubtedly, the most favorable con- 
dition for flat-rate operation lies with 
dealers and others who handle both pas- 
senger cars and commercial cars of ap- 
proximately the same chassis design. The 
repair schedule in such cases is very 
simple, once it is worked out. 

Such is the experience of the Mason 
Towle Company, of Cincinnati, dealers in 
Dodge Brothers and Graham commercial 
cars. Starting in 1920, J. P. Egan, the 
service superintendent, kept a cost chart 
on all repair jobs, divided into labor, ma- 
terial and overheads. Time studies were 
made continuously, and the cost of each 
job was determined by the average of ten 
jobs. Since then the figures have been 
constantly revised and kept up to date. 

As time went on new equipment was 
added and new tools devised to speed up 
the work. Better lighting was secured 
in the shops and it was soon found pos- 
sible to reduce the cost to the customers 
by 12 per cent. Compared with 1920 
prices, the cost to the customer is now 
47 per cent less although the mechanics 
are actually averaging a much higher hour 
rate. 


Time Cost Basis a Loss 


HEN repairs were sold on a time 

cost basis, the shop lost money every 
month because many of the more compli- 
cated jobs had to be done at or less than 
cost in order to satisfy customers. Under 
the newer system the cost of the job is 
fixed, and the mechanic gets a set amount 
tor the work irrespective of the time it takes 
him. As a result the work is done better 
and quicker, better because the mechanic 
is responsible for the job being done right 
and has to do it again in his own time if 
it proves defective within ten days. Any 








automatically discharges himself, and this 
is a very rare event. 

Not only the mechanics, but the service 
manager has a squarer deal under the flat- 
rate method. Bad work and slacking in 
the shop are usually credited to the ser- 
vice manager, as are the customers com- 
plaints which inevitably follow. Any man- 
ager who is not popular with the men 
is thus likely to be “framed” into having 
to resign, but under the fixed price system 
the men are mbpre or less their own 
masters and their relationship with the 
department head is in every way more 
pleasant. 

The shop superintendent, too, is less 
occupied in seeing that the men do their 
work, and is thus freed for attention to 
customers, and is able to take care of a 
larger force of mechanics. 


Average 40 Jobs a Day 


N the Mason Towle shops there are 9 

mechanics during the winter period of 
December to February, and 14 for the 
rest of the year. This force deals with 
an average of 40 jobs a day during the 
300 working days of the year. These 
12,000 jobs cost a little more than $72,000 
for labor and overheads, or an average of 
$6 a job all round, but the actual average 
labor-overhead cost on the truck jobs is 
in the neighborhood of $20. As the trucks 
make up 20 per cent of the number of 
jobs handled, the revenue from them is 
no less than two-thirds of the whole labor 
sales each year. 

The reason for the higher average cost 
of the commercial car jobs is that the 
owners of the trucks usually carry out 
their own small repairs leaving the larger 
jobs for the service station. It is obvious, 
therefore, that car for car the commercial 
business is of far greater value to the 
service department than the passenger car 
repairs. 

Fluctuating labor demands have to be 
carefully regulated, whatever repair system 
is used. In this case there is a period of 
three months when the normal force is| 
too large and some of the men have to be 
laid off. There are several ways of meet- 





J. P. Egan 


Service Superintendent Mason Towle Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ing this situation, such as campaigning 
for extra work at the slack time by offer- 
ing reduced charges, etc. In Cincinnati 
there is an auto trades school from whom 
mechancs can be had for any period, and 
these can be confined to the simpler jobs. 


Idle Rate 56 Cents an Hour 


VERY mechanic is paid at the rate of 

56 cents an hour for all idle time in- 
curred during the day, and this tends to 
keep them satisfied even during the 
slacker period. 


After twelve months’ service each me- 
chanic is given two weeks’ vacation with 
pay at the idle time rate based on a week 
of 49 hours. After six months’ service 
they are only entitled to one week off at 
the same rate. No extra overtime at all 
is paid, but the men are given a supper 
allowance when the need arises. 


In the Mason Towle shops there is now 
$11,000 worth of equipment including sev- 
eral special time-saving devices. The 
main items comprise: 


Lathe 

Brake lining machines 

Reboring tool outfit 

Cam shaft and main bearing fixture 

Yo" electric drills 

5/16” electric drill 

Valve grinders 

Valve refacing grinder 

Generator test bench 

30-ton Arbor press : 

Grease gun for transmission and _ differ- 
ential 

Alemite vortable high pressure lubricator 

24” x 30” Face plate 

Set V blocks and indicator 

Cylinder wall indicator 

Portable crane 

Portable forge 

Combination connecting-rod 
pin aligning fixture 

Hoists on tracks 

Set wrist pin broaches in standard .003 and 
006 oversize 

Set inside micrometers 

1”, 1” to 2” and 3” to 4” micormeters. 
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This equipment is taken care of by a 
qualified toolmaker, and the mechanics 
are not permitted to use any but such 
items of equipment as brake reliners, and 
the portable hand reboring or honing ma- 
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chines. All machine tool work proper is 
done by this one specialist. This man 
alone has developed various kinds of 


pullers, broaching setups and other de- 
vices which have cut down the time re- 
quired on some jobs as much as 50 per 
cent. 

Another feature of the Mason Towle 
service is the inclusion of unrecorded ex- 
tras in many of the jobs. For instance, 
after a front axle and steering connection 
have been rebushed and adjusted the axle 
and all front wheel bearings are properly 
lubricated. In the case of a valve and carbon 
job, all valve seats and faces are refaced, 
the magneto contact breaker cleaned, and 
all valve guides inspected and tappets ad- 
justed. These details do not appear on 
the bil, but they are, of course, included. 
As a result there is rarely any necessity 
for the customer to bring the truck in 
again shortly afterwards for anything he 
might consider in any way connected 
with the work he had paid to be done. 

Summarized then, the results obtained 
by the Mason Towle Co., from the intro- 
duction of the flat-rate repair method are: 
(a) 47 per cent reduction in cost to the 
customer, (b) better grade of workman- 
ship, (c) contented mechanical staff, (d) 


assured profits to the management, (e) 
reduced overheads due to greater efficiency 
of individual mechanics. As the truck and 
car Owners can at any time inspect the 
work in progress there is added satisfac- 
tion for them in knowing exactly what 
they are paying for as well as knowing 
how much it will cost. 

To give some idea of the actual charges 
for work on trucks in the Mason Towle 
shop the following figures are given. 
Incidentally they have been adopted by 
20 sub-dealers, with slight modification in 
the proportion of overheads. 

ENGINE 


Grind valves, clean carbon ........... $7.00 
WE DOOD. ioe access Séecce races 2.35 
fo TE ES PEE eee eer ee 2.35 
Repack Water NUMN .... 2... .6.ccee 1.55 
8” ee 11.75 
Overhaul water pump ........ re ee 
Repack exhaust nut... .. 266s. cescce 2.35 
Instal! manifold gaskets .............. 1.55 
Overhaul vacuum tank ....... re 
Line up connecting rods .............. 2.35 
TRANSMISSION 
EE a eee $13.95 
Overhaul transmission head .......... 5.45 
Se Re ere ree 6.20 
Install high speed sliding gear......... tt 
BRAKES 
PROMO DOE DOAMES oon. nice ccs scwessen $10.85 
PAIGE TOOT VARS ooo cekc ce tess cease 1.50 
Reline foot brakes only ................ 7.75 
PRG TUBE TIOETN TOC ICOB ons oso di5 ie 5 0 v0.0 2.35 
Reline emergency brakes only ........ 6.20 
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Is Service the Key to 
More Profits ? 


HEN the investment in the parts 

and service department of a 

dealer organization is, as is often 

the case, equivalent to the in- 
vested capital value of the sales depart- 
ment, there is every reason why the ut- 
most return should be extracted from one 
as from the other. Due to the parts 
situation however there is often difficulty 
in getting the user to avail himself of the 
service facilities, while those who other- 
wise would do so are in many instances 
located too far from the dealer establish- 
ment to find any inducement to go there 
for repairs. 

The trouble in the majority of cases is 
that a larger service establishment has to 
be maintained than the actual amount of 
business warrants. The problem there- 
fore lies in discovering ways and means 
of inducing users to avail themselves of 
the facilities offered and so putting the 
service department on a paying basis. 
First however it is necessary to establish 
the fact that the department can do a 
better or at least as good a job as the 
independent repairers, added to which 
there must be some price inducement or 
some other extra service to make the ad- 
ditional expenditure of money or effort 
on the part of the user worth while. 


Service is Worth Attention 


What most dealers do not appear to 
appreciate is the fact that the service end 
of the business is worth a little attention 
even if only as a business getter for the 
sales department. Very often a fraction of 


the money spent in advertising the trucks 


for sale would bring better returns if de- 
voted to creating business for the mainte- 
nance shops which can often sell the or- 
ganization to a customer more effectively 
than can a truck salesman. Get the cus- 
tomer in your service department and, if 
things are as they should be, you won’t 
be able to keep him off the sales floor. 

There are many ways in which the 
customer can be interested in the service 
offered by the dealer maintenance estab- 
lishment. The first essential in all of 
them is to establish direct contact and to 
maintain it. Every dealer should have a 
complete index of his users from which he 
can discover whether they are making use 
of the service facilities or not. This file 
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dealer is still interested in his welfare, 
fare, and he will appreciate the attention 
even though he does not take advantage 
OT ‘it. 

A number of communications of this 
nature should elicit response of some kind, 
If not it may be as well to make a per- 
sonal call. In this way little grivances 
are sometimes uncovered that can be dis- 
posed of with benefit all round. 


Creating Goodwill and Sales 


Then there are a number of induce- 
ments which may be developed as experi- 
ence dictates. One is to establish a 
system of regular inspection, free or other- 
wise, of the customer’s fleet. A detailed 
report and quotation for necessary work 
without the customer being bound to 
bring the work to the dealer station, will 
at least create goodwill, but more often 
than not the work is secured. 

In connection with this, the practice of 
always giving definite quotations for work 
to be done begets confidence. Full de- 
tails however should be given and no other 
work done without a special order, for 
extras on a bill have a habit of looming 
large in the eye of the man who has to 
sign the check. 

Other little services can be arranged, 
such as greasing, oiling and cleaning at 
fixed prices, while it is a good bit of 
psychology to let the customer know that 
he is always welcome to walk through the 
shops and see the work being done. 


Flat Rates Revive Business 

Finally there is the never-failing appeal 
of low priced repairs. This desirable 
feature can be secured by instituting a 
practical flat-rate system whereby the 
mechanics are rewarded according to the 
amount of work they do and by an in- 
tensification of methods earn a_ higher 
hour rate with less cost to the customer. 
An increasing number of shops are adopt- 
ing flat-rate, and finding in it a means 
of reviving the business they lost when 
the bottom fell out of the parts business. 

All these things add their quota to the 
appeal of the dealer service department to 
the purchaser of his trucks, but the under- 
lying thought must ever be an educational 
effort to make the customer look for high- 
grade workmanship in the repair as in the 
new vehicle. 





should be gone 
through frequently. 
If a concern buys a 
truck and nothing is 
heard from them for 
some months it is as 
well to investigate. 
When the time has 
elapsed that it is 
reasonable to expect 
the vehicle to require 
some attention, even 
if only a carbon job, 
the opportunity 
should be taken to 
get in touch with 
that customer and in- 
dicate the facilities 
that are at his dis- 
posal. At the worst 
he will see that the 








A Better Grade of Panel Body Recently Announced by the 
Highland Body Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


They are offered in three one-ton sizes. 
so as to permit quality production. The frame work is of oak securely ironed 
end bolted. The panels are of wood, covered with stretcher leveled steel, 
with felt between. Advantages of a wood panel body with the durability of 
steel is said to be obtained with this construction. 
are attached with curtains that open with the door. 
also be had with drop sash doors. 


The design has been worked out 


The hinged fore doors 
Full vestibule front may 
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A “Surefooted” Car 


Mee .... Water ....ruts.... treacherous 
going! At times and places like this you ap- 
preciate the “surefootedness” that distinguishes the 
car equipped with the Ross Cam and Lever Steer- 
ing Gear .... the stability, control and response 
that are always yours. Emergencies like this merely 
emphasize what Ross gives all the time. 


Ross GEAR AND TOOL ComPANY, 760 Heath Street, Lafayette, Indiana 






















Above: Even the Horse is Not Forgotten in 
Our Modern Transportation Scheme 


An interesting new type of body on a Sterling chassis for 
the transportation of horses recently put into commission 
by a Chicago hauler. The vehicle accommodates six horses 
and entrance is effected from either side or the rear. Stor- 
age space is provided for fodder and water, and three 
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Left: Interior 


grooms can travel with the driver. 


Delicious Fe 





Right: “Eat Peerless Ice Cream” 


This cool looking proposition, which is a 
specially constructed body built on a Mack 
bus chassis with a compartment for ice and 
ice cream, is guaranteed to make the observer 
look around for an ice cream cone. Incidentally, 
this unit is used on the Pacific Coast and hauls 
over considerable distance, in which the refriger- 
ator is a distinct feature. 





The stalls face the 
center, providing ample 
quarters for the horses, 
Grooms attending the 
horses have as much 
freedom of movement 
as in the stables. Per- 
fect ventilation is pro- 
vided. 


Left: Advertising Has Made the Tootsie Roll the 
Popular Sweet It is Today 


The Sweets Company of America, Inc., is 100% believer in the 

value of advertising. It has availed itself of every opportunity of 

bringing its product before the public eye. Hence the enviable 

position of its product. The above illustration shows how this 

company is capitalizing on the advertising value of the truck as 
a mobile bill board. 
















Left: Used to Haul Milk 150 Miles 
Without Refrigeration 


Less loss, lower costs and better sanitation are 
afforded creameries of today in the transporta- 
tion of milk by using modern equipment. This 
all steel, glass-lined tank made by the Glascote 
Co., Euclid, Ohio, mounted on a Mack bus 
chassis is operated by Ira Wilson & Son for 
the Detroit Creamery Company. With it, it has 
been possible to transport 1000 gallons of milk 
more than 130 miles in an average of 16 hours, 
including frequent stops at collection stations. 
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Pictorial 
Review 
























Above: Modern Transportation Permits 
Meeting Accident Emergencies 


The above view shows a new ambulance recently given 

to the City of Chambersburg, Pa. The body which is 

of special design in every respect, to permit ready first- 

aid treatment to the injured, is mounted on a model 

KB Garford truck. The chassis is equipped with a 

high speed six cylinder engine, together with the latest 
type four-wheel hydraulic brakes. 


Right: Interior 
View 


Theambulance, besides 

being completely 

| equipped with all first- 

or aid essentials, has a 

capacity for four 

patients, together with 

the six additiona! persons. 
imple 
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much 
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Right: Mobility Increases the Utility of Cranes 


Motor truck cranes, by virtue of their mobility, today serve a large number 
of people whose business does not warrant the installation of hoisting device. 
The utility of the crane has been found expanded by the development of a 
lighter type as against the heavier models built for use on trucks of 5 ton 
capacity and over. To meet the growing demand for a light truck crane 
combination, the International Motor Company developed a crane for mount- 
ing on a Mack truck of 1% to 2% ton capacity. The view to the right is 
an illustration of this equipment. 





Left: No Home is Complete Without 
Its Bath 


The owner of this luxurious traveling home has speci- 
fied in its construction the incorporation of every 
modern convenience. It is complete even to a shower 
bath and radio. This “covered wagon” is owned by 
R. Connable, formerly managing director of F. : 
Woolworth Company of Canada, and will be used br 
him and his family in a three-year tour. It is mounted 
on a Pierce-Arrow chassis. 





Right: How Firestone Showed Akron City Its 
Rubber Plantation 


This float which appeared in the Industrial Parade held late 
in July is an exact replica of a section of the Firestone rubber 
plantation near Monrovia, Liberia. This 50 ft. display drawn 
by a Fordson tractor depicted the actual foliage, vegetation, 
huts of natives, the taborers themselves and the overseer 
inspecting the tappings, as exist on this African plantation. 
This float received the grand prize in competition with 500 
other units. 
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Can the Gas Truck Dealer Make Money 
Servicing Electric Trucks ? 


This Article Tells How a Bridgeport Concern Handles Electric Truck 


Service on a Profitable Basis 


By C. P. SHATTUCK* 





Exterior View of General Motor Service & Truck Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Which Organization Has Serviced Electrics for Years and 
Over 60 Per Cent of Station is Employed for Electric Service 


DVOCATES of the electric truck 
assure the gasoline truck dealer 
that he can merchandise and 
service the battery propelled vehi- 

cle without its conflicting with the gas 
unit. Also, they point out that the 
dealer handling electrics is in a position 
to obtain entree with many large con- 
cerns, to sell them both gas and electrics, 
as the unprejudiced transportation engi- 
neer will recommend both where short 
and long hauls are involved. But sug- 
gest to a dealer that he take on electrics 
and he will want to know if money can 
be made and what about the service end? 


Gasoline and Electric 
To answer these questions the writer 
visited the General Motor Service & 
Truck Company, Bridgeport, Conn., a 
concern enjoying the somewhat novel dis- 
tinction of having handled the GMC line 
of gasoline trucks for some time and 
servicing electrics since the early days 
when the GMC electric was on the mar- 
ket. 
The history of the Bridgeport Company 
in electrics dates back to the time two 
GMC electric demonstrators were placed 
in service and, at that time, there were 
no facilities in Bridgeport for charging 
the batteries. There is only one public 
electric garage for both the passenger 
car and trucks today and it is the concern 
with whom this article deals. Wm. E. 
Norris, founder of the company, and who 
died about a year ago, believed in serv- 
ice, so went to considerable expense in 
*Staff of Society for Electrical Development. 





installing electric charging equipment. In 
those days and up to the time of his 
death, Mr. Norris was a staunch advocate 
of the electric vehicle, so much so, that 
when the General Motors Company dis- 
continued electrics he serviced electrics 
and continued to boost for them. 


Ample Service Station 

In 1920 land was purchased on Hol- 
land Avenue and a modern fireproof 
service station, 120 x 105 ft. erected. It 
is a one-story brick front building with 
wide double entrances and a large num- 
ber of large windows which supply un- 
usually good light. The offices are in 
front, of the raised or platform type, and 





all sections of the service station or gar- 
age can be seen from any part of the 
offices. Directly under the offices is the 
stock or parts room where over $15,000 
of parts are carried for the GMC line in 
addition to material stocked in the elec- 
tric service. 
Electric Truck Service 

Over 60 per cent of the service floor 
space is given over to electric trucks and 
passenger cars. There is a cement plat- 
form at both ends of the building, about 
4 or 5 in. deep and 12 to 14 in. high. 
These platforms are provided with 42 
charging plugs. The electrics are backed 
to this platform, being assigned space, 
ana charged. The charging panels, motor 
generators, and other equipment, are 
located on the floor directly in back of 
the ground floor of the office. There is 
one entrance for the gasoline trucks and 
another for the electrics. The machine 
shop, well equipped, is at the rear, center, 
and to the left of this are the pits, 
benches, equipment, etc., or the service 
department for gasoline trucks, where 
electrics are also serviced. 


The organization includes 17 persons 
and each division of the station is 
charged its proportionate share of the 
overhead, etc., and on the square foot 
basis. This supplies J. A. Jensen, pres- 
ident and general manager, with records 
of the operation of each department. 
This is essential in any business where 
the overhead is heavy. : 

The storage and care of the electric 
vehicles is on a flat rate basis, that is to 

(Continued on page 58) 





The Charging Panels, Motor Generators, Etc., of the Equipment Supplying 


Charging Facilities for 42 Trucks at One Time 
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: Another RUGGLES ACHIEVEMENT— 
t- A specially designed, low-hung van body for long dis- 
% tance moving, mounted on six cylinder bus chassis— 
12 i Six cylinder performance with extra power and stamina to go 
d {3 anywhere and back— 
ma j Dependability of Ruggles bus chassis construction with extra 
e | factors of safety and reserve strength beyond any probable strain 
of or stress—— 
Long wheel base, enabling proper balance and ideal distribution 
" of weight— 
[ A low hung chassis that brings body close to ground for easy 
: loading and elimination of rocking and swaying on the road— 
e Extra loading space without objectionable overhang— 
. Specially designed cab with berths for two men— 
: Interior view showing padded side rails ALL FEATURES COMBINE TO MAKE THE RUGGLES BUS- 
. VAN the ideal equipment for all concerns engaged in long 
t distance transportation. 


Write for literature and full Information. 


Ruggles Motor Truck Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
— 





Ww 
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This bus-van means additional profits for 
Ruggles dealers. Send today for 
Ruggles sales plan. 






Model 65 
Bus-Van Chassis 
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Buying Profitable Deliver 


by Knowing 


Cost of Performance’? 


N the early days of the motor truck 

industry the buyer was interested in 

trucks primarily as labor-saving de- 

vices. The number of men he could 
eliminate by replacing horse-wagons with 
motor trucks was the determining factor 
in the purchase of trucks. From this 
early stage the motor truck has passed 
through many different stages of mer- 
chandising. There are a number of con- 
tributing factors responsible for the rapid 
motorization of delivery service, chief 
among which are the following: 

Progress in Cost Accounting; 

Greatly Increased Traffic Congestion; 

Greatly Increased Labor Costs; 

High Rents for Land; 

Growth of the Passenger Car Indus- 
try and the consequent familiarity of 
almost every buyer with the general 
principles of a Motor Propelled Vehi- 
cle; 

The desire to be modern and to capi- 
talize on the advertising value of using 
modern methods and modern equip- 
ment. 

About fifteen vears ago there were 
three types of motor trucks: steam, gas- 
oline and electric. The steam vehicle has 
made little headway, being supplanted 
almost to exclusion in the United States 
by the gasoline unit. The extensive use 
of gasoline trucks is a matter of common 
knowledge. 


Recognized Delivery Agent 
Although the use of the electric truck is 
not nearly as extensive as that of its 
component, the gasoline truck, its applica- 
tion has been spreading steadily and at 
an accelerated rate from year to year 
until today it is recognized as a firmly 
established factor in city transportation. 
With the decline in the use of the electric 
passenger car, the principle of the storage 
battery vehicle has suffered considerable 
discredit. This decline of the electric pas- 
senger vehicle is a natural result of prog- 
ress. Gasoline passenger cars were stead- 
ily and rapidly improved so that today 
they are very easy to operate and provide 
comfortable transportation for unlim- 
ited distances. The ensuing improvement 
of country highways increased the de- 
mand for the vehicle with unlimited mile- 
age capacity, which requirement the elec- 
tric passenger car is unable to fulfill. 


By C. W. PECK 


The storage battery vehicle is essentially 
a city unit and only those who can 
afford the luxury of more than one car 
continues to utilize the many advantages 
of the electric passenger car. 

So, while the gasoline truck received 
the benefit of widespread advertising and 
publicity creating a public mind ready to 
receive it because of the gasoline pas- 
senger vehicle, the electric truck suffered 
by the decline of the electric passenger 
vehicle. Remember that the storage baz- 
tery vehicle is essentially a city unit and 
remember that the majority of transpor- 
tation of commodities within city limits 
requires a very low mileage capacity, and 
it is easy to see why growth of the elec- 
tric truck has been hindered. 

Because of the tremendous growth of 
our cities and because of the unpre- 
cedented demand for service on the part 
of the buying public, one of America’s 
greatest problems today is local distribu- 
tion of materials and commodities. In 
spite of this fact, it is plain to those who 
have had the opportunity to study the 
subject thoroughly that the man who has 
to purchase this delivery service is usually 
poorly equipped to make his decision be- 
cause of the absence of really sound data 
from his cost accounting department. 


Wants Economy 


In order to decide what type of equip- 
ment to purchase, the business man wants 
to know which type will do the work at 
lowest cost and still maintain a high 
standard of service. Consequently, within 
recent years cost systems of one sort or 
another have been set up in practically 
all truck installations of size, and even 
users of one or two trucks are keeping 
some sort of record of costs. In these 
various systems, the final critical figure 
obtained is for cost per mile, yet cost per 
mile is only one of the factors involved in 
arriving at the true cost. In reality he 
is buying goods delivered. In other words, 
the true cost is the cost of performance 
and not the cost per mile or per ton 
mile. 

Take for example —— Baking 
Company, one of the largest bakers in 
the central west. Two gas trucks of the 
same, well-known make and of the same 
capacity, having been purchased at the 
same time, were operated in two differ- 


ent zones. Zone One truck covered ap- 
proximately 10 miles per day at a cost 
of 70.4 cents per mile. Zone Two truck 
covered an average of 50 miles per day 
at a cost of 15.7 cents per mile. Zone 
One truck carried over one ton of bread 
while Zone Two truck was only delivering 
one-half the load at a slightly greater 
cost per day. Yet if compared on a per 
mile basis, it would be seen that the 
first truck was costing four times as much 
as the second truck. In this ease, it is 
obvious that the cost per mile is danger- 
ously misleading and that the figure which 
would tell the true story is that of the 
cost per unit delivered. Consequently, 
decisions based on cost per mile in such 
cases are bound to be poor. Yet this 
condition exists in most delivery depart- 
ments today because of the prevalence of 
cost analyses made on the cost per mile 
basis. 
Consider Variable Elements 


Now, to reach a true cost for compar- 
ative purposes, which is essential when 
different makes and types are involved, 
it is necessary to go a step further than 
determining the cost per mile. There 
are many concerns today who keep their 
costs on a percentage basis, viz., the 
cost of delivery in ratio to the gross in- 
come derived from merchandise delivered. 
This cost is, of course, widely variable. 
Take, for example, the percentage cost in 
the department store field. The dollar 
is usually relatively high and the per- 
centage cost of delivery is resultantly 
very low. On the other hand, the value 
of a retail load of milk is low in compar- 
ison with the cost of delivery. There- 
fore, in the milk distributing business, 
the percentage cost of delivery is rela- 
tively high.. To obtain the percentage 
cost it is necessary to keep a record of 
the value of merchandise delivered per 
route. In the case of many industries 
this is more easily obtained by keeping 
a check of units delivered per route than 
to. compute these units into dollar values 
or average values. 

Just as truck users generally keep their 
costs on a cost per mile basis, so are 
horse users accustomed to keep their costs 
on a per day or per month basis. Still 
it is obvious that the user of horse-wagon 
equipment is not primarily concerned with 
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the purchase of delivery service on a 
monthly basis or daily basis inasmuch 
it is costing him to deliver goods. Again, 
as he is concerned with knowing what 
the cost per unit delivered is the ultimate 
figure of real informative value. 

Take the case of a milk dealer whose 
records are at hand as this is being writ- 
ten. The horse-wagon was regularly de- 
livering an average load of 30 cases 
valued at $1.56 per case at a cost of 
$08.75 per month or a cost per point 
(which is equivalent to a quart of milk) 
of .00914 cents. This unit was replaced 
with an electric truck which cost $106.58 
per month, with the result that the same 
driver on the same route with the sanie 
amount of time spent on the route had 
within five months built up that route to 
the cost per point down to .00607 cents. 
From an average of 44 cases per day, 
bringing this example, which is typical of 
thousands of other instances, we find the 
need of going further in analyzing the cost 
per month. Here, we find that although 
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the electric truck cost $7.77 more per 
month than the horse-wagon, because of 
the greater load delivered, made possible 
by the greater speed and flexibility of the 
electric, the electric truck reduced the 
cost per unit by one-third. 

Considering the particular application 
of delivery equipment, it soon becomes 
obvious that neither the cost per mule 
nor the cost per day nor the cost per 
month should be the deciding factor in 
purchasing transportation equipment. It 
becomes obvious that the true cost is only 
obtained by first zoning the vehicles 
according to mileage and then computing 
the cost per unit delivered in each zone, 
and finally making comparisons of the 
different makes and types of units accord- 
ing to their performance within their re- 
spective zones. Therefore, the business 
man who desires to be fully informed of 
the real facts before buying trucking 
equipment will require that his cost 
accounting department furnish him with 
the cost per unit delivered. 
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Portable Exhibit is a Sales Help 


CCORDING tto J. Stanley Conroy, 
General Manager of the Autocar 
branch of Chicago, the portable 

exhibit used by this branch is a departure 
from the conventional method of truck 
selling in that recalcitrant buyers who 
could not be lured from their places of 
business to the salesroom would enjoy 
viewing the exhibit brought to them and 
invariably call other interested parties 
to this unique collection of motor truck 
mechanism. 

The exhibit car consists of a 13’ 6” 
plattorm and canopy body mounted on a 
standard Autocar chassis, with a fully 
enclosed cab,+*built in graceful propor- 
tions, a solid bulkhead in front and 12” 
panel with a hand rail above it on the 
sides. Snugly fitting curtains cover the 
exposed sides and back while traveling. 
The entire job is painted standard Auto- 
car red with black striping. On either 
side panel is written in gold lettering 
“Original of Autocar Model on Display 
at the Smithsonian Institute (National 
Museum), Washington, D. C., Typifying 
the Most Advanced Unit of Motor Truck 
Transportation.” 














On the bulkhead is mounted the com- 
plete bushing system of the Autocar. A 
few explanatory remarks concerning the 
212 pieces of metal effecting inexpensive 
replacements with the attractive layout 
before the eye is an exceedingly interest- 
ing feature, rather than the “duck-back” 
reception such a mere statement usually 
receives. 

The double reduction axle is mounted 
on a stand with the gear assembly ex- 
















Right: Interior 
View of the Ex- 
hibit. It Includes 
a complete collec- 
tion of motor truck 





units. 

Lower: Autocar 
Portable Exhibit 
Devised by the 
Chicago Branch 
to Stimulate In- 
terest. 








J. Stanley Conroy 


General Manager of the Chicago Autocar Branch 


posed, so that the simplicity of the double 
reduction driving principle is easily 
shown. One side of the axle exhibits a 
wheel and brake drum rotating on roller 
bearings, which facilitates explanation of 
the full-floating axle, and on the other 
side the braking mechanism is mounted. 

In the center of the platform is the 
Autocar two-bearing engine. Off to one 
side of the display engine a frame is 
mounted on an Autocar spring assembly. 
The spring shackle display affords a good 
example of how protective bushings are 
put to use. At one side on the rear is 
a combination display of the Autocar, 
counterbalanced ball bearing crankshaft 
and the oiling system. The transmission 


gear case is also shown mounted on a 
stand with top and bottom removed, 
exposing the gear assembly and selective 
finger shift. 
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What We Sell is Performance or Transportation, NOT a 
Truck. Sales Do Not Happen—They Are Definite Results 


HEN we understand that the law 

of transportation is always at 

our command, that we may 

bring ‘it into action at any time 
and that its power is absolute—then we 
are capable of applying it to any discord- 
ant condition which may confront us, 
whether it be truck sales or truck operat- 
ing which needs government. 

Transportation exists by absolute decree. 
It is created, supported and controlled in 
accord with the law of transportation. 
Law means or implies a rule that is es- 
tablished and maintained by power; that 
which is unchanging, unyielding and con- 
tinuous; that which possesses performance 
and stability. 

The efficiency of the law of transpor- 
tation rests entirely in the power which 
enforces it. A law that is incapable of 
being enforced is not a law and bears no 
relationship to law. All the power there 
is, is on the side of law and that which 
breaks a law undermines its own founda- 
tion. 


To Correct and Govern 


HESE transport rules are applicable 
to every conceivable phase of truck 
performance. No situation or condition 
can possibly exist outside of the influence 
of this law. The effect of the operation of 
law is to correct and govern. When we 
scientifically bring this law into contact 
with an unfinished problem there is no 
question of possibility. The transporta- 
tion or selling problem is solved. Nothing 
can prevent a natural legitimate adjust- 
ment. 
There is not $700 worth of difference 
between any two 


By A. M. PEARSON 


ing and sales ability in the world would 
not sell a single truck were it not for 
this unused transportation. We only 
deceive ourselves when we imagine we 
can ignore it in truck sales. 

To attempt truck sales on the basis of 
mechanics alone is like rattling an empty 
pan, all that is created is an empty sound. 
When we are willing to give up ignorant 
and uncertain methods, and let the law 
of transportation govern sales, then and 
then only shall we behold trucks properly 
sold and satisfactorily operated. There is 
no such thing as failure in scientific 
transportation. 

The only language transportation un- 
derstands is action. Every single bolt and 
nut in a truck has its part in transporta- 
tion and it is quite possible to translate 
these parts into income producers during 
sales effort. Do not imagine sales just 
happen. They are the actual definite re- 
sults of how much you know and how 
you carried this knowledge to your 
customer. 

Selling is something like an enormous 
machine revolving constantly without re- 
gard for any one or anything. Feed it 
with the material of your knowledge and 
(because it is a machine) it will turn out 
the products of this knowledge, good or 
bad as the case may be. The greatest 
puzzle in truck selling is that we should 
go to the trouble to do things wrongly. 
when it is so much easire to make sales 
correctly. 

It is a matter of no small moment to 
induce a truck buyer to give you money. 
He demands something in return, of 
course, but let us do our part. We surely 


cannot make the return worthy of an ex- 
penditure if we merely peddle an_ in- 
animate machine. Indifferent methods 
of truck selling are always the outcome 
of ignorance not lack of ability. Ignor- 
ance subjects one to its own abuse of true 
conditions. Ignorance of the majesty of 
the law of transportation is the reason for 
the frightened idea of personal re- 
sponsibility so often assumed in selling 
trucks. There is no such responsibility 
when selling transportation. Once we 
have stated the truth about  transpor- 
tation and applied it to the sale, we 
have done all we can do, and ll 
that is necessary for us to do. The 
law of transportation will care for the rest, 
it has always existed and always will. 
No power of manufacturer or salesman 
can alter it or weaken its supremacy, 
whether we recognize it or not it is always 
present, active and absolute. 


The Right Viewpoint 


OSSIBLY when we translate the word 

majesty into the word authority we get 
some idea of the meaning and strength 
of the law of transportation. Truck sel- 
ling operates under the authority of trans- 
portation, not under the ideas of mechan- 
ics, they only produce, not create. To 
most men authority means to do as they 
choose, power shorn of ysesponsibility. 
Such authority collapses at the touch of , 
a stronger power. The authority of trans- 
portation is the might and dominion of 
its law, and this law will continue after 
any group of men and in spite of them. 

Do you want wealth, reputation and 
a mind free from care in truck marketing? 
Learn to apply the 





trucks of the same 
capacity standing 
still, The excep- 
tion appears only 
during perform- 
ance. What we 
sell is perform- 
ance or transpor- 
tation, not a truck. 
What we term a 
truck is simply 
so much , latent 
energy confined 
in certain me- 
chanical dimen- 
sions. Only when 
converted into 
transportation 
does this energy 
or truck have any 
value whatsoever. 
All the advertis- 


decorated awning, running lights and brakeman’s fla 
appearance in Los Angeles and is being used for sig ‘ k 
Angeles, Cal. The bodies are mounted on a dual-valve 220-in. Pierce-Arrow bus chassis and seat 
21 passengers in individual wicker chairs upholstered in morocco leather. 





Latest Pierce-Arrow Sightseeing Bus 
Designed like a modern Pullman observation car, complete to even rear platform with brass grille, 


the swivel type, allowing the passengers to enjoy the landscape from any angle without the slightest 
inconvenience. 


gs. This luxurious motor bus recently made its 
tseeing tours by Brown’s Auto Tours Co., Los 


The five rear seats are of 


law of transpor- 
tation. It will 
bring them to 
your door. Here 
are the three 
governing rules: 

1. <A straight 
line is the shortest 
distance between 
two given points. 

2. The regular 
and precise bal- 
ance between traf- 
fic income = and 
operation dis- 


bursement. 
3. The classi- 
fication of traffic 


carried on the dis- 
placement area in 
relation to its 
weight. 
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Garford Mode KB Motor Bus Chassis— 
6 cyl., 4 wheel brakes, adapted to Ambu- 
lance Service at Chambersburg, Penna. 
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GET THIS! 


When a truck dealer 
can offer to his cus- 
tomers— transportation 
units that meet the user’s 
requirements, a greater 
degree of success is as- 
sured that dealer. 


Present opportunities 
are too good for a 





dealer to content him- 
self with less than the 
full measure of truck 
value and the full meas- 
ure of sales co-opera- 
tion, now at the dis- 
posal of dealers who 
are associated with 


GARFORD. 


Have you thought of the benefit of representing a manu- 
facturer who builds a complete line of motor trucks and 
motor buses that are engineered to handle the transportation 


problems that each buyer may have? 


THE GARFORD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


MOTOR TRUCKS—1 to 5 TONS 


LIMA, OHIO 


MOTOR BUSES—15 TO 30 PASSENGERS 

















Buda Establishes Flat-Rate 
Engine Overhaul Plan 


LIST of flat rate charges has been 

adopted by the Buda Company at 

which any user of Buda engines 

can have that unit overhauled and 
rebuilt in the Buda factory. This means 
that the owner of a truck fitted with an 
engine of this make can get a factory re- 
built job at rates comparing with those 
of any high-grade repairer, and what is 
more the rebuilt engine carries the same 
guarantee as a new unit. 

In establishing this system the Buda 
Company is of course co-operating with 
the truck manufacturer in providing the 
user with a maximum of the truck life at 
a minimum of cost, which is to the bene- 
fit of all concerned. In it the dealer has 
an added talking point of no small value. 
In making use of this service the dealer 
is not depriving his own service depart- 


ment of any profit, for the price to the 
customer takes care of this angle. The 
truck manufacturer has a definite allow- 
ance under this scheme and the dealer can 
determine what his share of this is from 
his manufacturer. 


Reduces Idle Time 


So that a customer who has a disabled 
engine will not have to keep his vehicle 
idle while the overhaul is being effected, 
the Buda Company has instituted a sys- 
tem of exchange units. A rebuilt engine 
is sold to the customer at a published 
price consisting of a maximum overhaul 
charge as outlined under operation num- 
ber (8), plus an allowance charge as 
noted at the bottom of this schedule. This 
is sent to him and he installs it in place 
of his worn unit. The fatter he puts in 
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the crate in which the rebuilt came and 
sends it to the Buda factory. A cash or 
credit allowance is then made for the old 
unit, which is rebuilt, if its condition war- 


rants and put into stock. Example: 
Supposing the customer wants a rebuilt 
model WTU engine for installation in 
his vehicle prior to sending in his old 
engine. His cost would be $288 f. o. b, 
factory. When the old engine is inspected 
at the plant and is found to be in con- 
dition ‘to require only operation number 
(1) the customer’s credit will be the dif- 
ference between $288 and $169, less any 
accrued incoming freight. The engine is 
then rebuilt and placed in stock, thus com- 
pleting the cycle. Under this arrange- 
ment all the customer pays for is the 
actual charge for the work done to his 
own unit. 

A list of the charges for the various 
models of the engines by operation is 
given. These are the prices to the cus- 
tomers and details are given showing 
exactly what is done to the engines at the 
various figures, together with the allow- 
ances shown at the bottom when the re- 
placement unit scheme is taken advan- 
tage of. 








List of Flat Rate Charges for Overhauling Various Models of Buda Engines 





MODELS 


where no major parts require replace- 
ment. 


new pistons and rings, regrinding the 
crankshaft and replacing all minor 
parts where necessary, such as valves, 
pushrods, bearings, gears, etc......... 


2. Flat rate charge as noted above, but 
necessitating the replacement of the 
cylinder block with a reclaimed block 
fitted with new pistons and rings. Re- 
placement of block necessary account 
old block unsalvable................, 


1. Flat rate charge for complete overhaul | 


This overhaul consists of re- | 
grinding the cylinder block, fitting with | 
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3. Flat rate charge where conditions re- | 
quire the replacement of the crank- | 

we to furnish a reclaimed | 

crankshaft in addition ‘to the general | 

| 191.00 


shaft only, 


overhaul vr 

4. Flat rate charge where conditions re- 
quire the replacement of the complete 
crankcase assembly, we to furnish the 
crankcase in addition to a _ general 
NMIUNOIN SS 5 cscia tans wea te tone eesiers Sete ke 


5. Flat rate charge where conditions re- 
quire the replacement of the cylinder 
block and crankshaft, we to furnish re- 
claimed cylinder block and crankshaft 
in addition to general overhaul....... 
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6. Flat rate charge where conditions re- | 
cylinder 


quire replacement of the 
block and crankcase, we to furnish re- 


claimed material in addition to general 


overhaul 
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7. Flat rate charge where conditions re- | 


quire replacement of crankshaft and 
crankcase, we to furnish reclaimed 
material in addition to general overhaul 





8. 8. Flat rate charge where conditions re- 
quire replacement of cylinder block, 
crankshaft and crankcase, we to fur- 
nish reclaimed material in addition to 
general overhaul 


Allowance for old engine............ 
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When the old engine reaches the factory 
the first operation it undergoes is a thor- 
ough washing down by complete sub- 
mersion in a cleaning solution. When 
thoroughly cleaned the mechanics dis- 
assemble it completely and such worn 
parts as guides, bearings, gears, valves, 
etc., are immediately scrapped. 

The cylinder block is then carefully in- 
spected for wear with an inside microme- 
ter to determine the size necessary to 
grind to the required oversize dimension. 
Buda blocks are ground only in over- 
sizes of .010” equivalents and only to the 
greatest diameter of forty thousandths 
oversize (.040”). Ifthe block will not clean 
up at this largest oversize, it having been 
reground once or twice before, it is scrap- 
ped and a reground block furnished as 
outlined in operation (2). If the block 
can be reground to a size within the 
specified limits it is then put through the 
same grinding operations as a_ regular 
production block and when completed 
must pass the same rigid inspection, with 
micrometer and dial indicator graduated 
in thousandths of an inch, as a new block. 


New Pistons Fitted 


A new set of pistons balanced in them- 
selves within one-quarter of an ounce are 
then fitted to the reground block with 
strips of feeler gauges, the thickness of 
which is determined by the bore size. 
Their practice is to allow (.001”) clear- 
ance per inch of piston diameter. Next 
a new set of standard oversize rings are 
draw-filed for the proper ring-gap and 
assembled to the pistons. The block is 
now ready to be returned to the service 
department for reassembly to an engine 

Next the crankshaft is checked for re- 
grinding to determine whether or not it 
is within the specified tolerated undersize 
limits which is minus (.025”) of an inch, 
and if found in condition to be reground, 
it is sent to the machine department where 
it is handled on the same basis, going 
through the same operations, and passing 
the same inspection as a new crankshaft. 

If the crank is found to be already re- 
ground at a previous overhaul or worn 
on the journals to such an extent to pro- 
hibit its further use, it is scrapped and a 
reground crank furnished from stock as 
outlined in operation number three. 

The crankcase, connecting rods and 
other component are then carefully ex- 
amined and referred to the various dif- 
ferent departments as the case may be. 
The crankcase, after applying a new set 
of main bearings, both upper and lower. 
in addition to all new camshaft bear- 
ings, is mounted on a jig or fixture for 
reaming with a single blade reamer. This 
fixture was designed by their engineers 
and made in their own tool room for the 
purpose of holding the gear centers on the 
engine to the very close dimension of two 
thousandths (.002”) plus or minus from 
the standard, thus enabling them to avoid 
any delay caused by not having the proper 
size gears in stock. 

The connecting rods are fitted with 
new bearings and new piston pin bushings 
to be later fitted with standard size piston 
Pins, also new bolts and nuts are put in 
all rods after which they are ready to be 
fitted to the crankshaft and pistons. 
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The major component parts are now 
ready for reassembly after which the en- 
gine is put on a dynamometer test stand 
and lapped in, in the same manner as a new 
engine for a period of three hours. It is 
then removed from the test block to have 
the lower case taken down for the in- 
spection of all bearings and pistons. Ifthe 
rotating and reciprocating parts pass in- 
spection, the engine is again put on the 
test block and inspected for power and 





quietness and given a final run under its 
own power for three hours. At the ex- 
piration of this period it is determined 
if the engine is free enough for hand- 
cranking, if not it is run until absolutely 
free for hand-cranking. It is then re- 
moved from the test block and painted, 
looks just like a new engine and bears the 
same guarantee as a new one, which is 
for a period of six months, against de- 
fective material or workmanship. 








Detroit Co-ordinated Coach 
and Rail Service 


The Department of Street Railways 
of Detroit recently conducted tests of a 
co-ordinated coach and rail service. This 
department had been making a study of 
the so-called “four-track” type of opera- 
tion to cover practically all of its main 
arteries. 

The time saving element is a consider- 
able feature under this arrangement of 





JERSEY LABELS TRUCKS 


All commercial vehicles in New 
Jersey must bear in conspicuous 
letters the name of the owner and 
the town in which he lives, in ac- 
cordance with a law passed by the 
State Legislature. The purpose of 
the law, according to William Dill, 
commissioner of the State Motor 
Vehicle Bureau, is to prevent oper- 
ation of vehicles for unlawful pur- 
poses by providing ready identi- 
fication of owners. 











transportation and for that reason will 
be of interest to many other cities which 
are also studying better service and time 
saving methods. Under the plans pro- 
posed the coach is used to render express 
service and the trolley local service. It 
was found that a saving of 19 minutes is 
effected in an operation of 7.8 miles. It 
is pointed out that this very nearly ap- 
proximates an express service, such as is 


wid 
ESS Site 


City of Detroit Employs a Co-ordinated Coach and Rail System of Service 





afforded by subways and without the 
additional expense for the same. 


A decision as to which unit was to 
be employed for express service or local 
service was determined entirely by certain 
characteristics most adaptable to the ser- 
vice to which they were fitted. This 
phase of the subject will probably be 
given further consideration as the test was 
not sufficiently comprehensive to enter- 
tain all details. 

The four-track operation scheme is 
expected to produce the greatest good for 
the greatest number and will therefore 
receive public approbation and support. 





Exhaust Horns Outlawed in 
Massachusetts 


Motor car and truck owners were lately 
notified through a public statement on 
the so-called Buell whistle and all other 
horns operated by the exhaust were out- 
lawed in the State of Massachusetts. A 
new regulation also goes into effect 
whereby every vehicle must have a wind- 
shield cleaner, or the windshield must 
be kept open in wet weather. 


Any persistent failure to obey these 
regulations will be penalized by registra- 
tion revocation and suspension of opera- 
tor license. There are thousands of 
cars and trucks equipped with the so- 
called Buell exhaust horn. Whether or 
not the motorists or the horn people 
will seek any legal action is uncertain. 
Some feel that the notice was not suffi- 
cient to permit changing equipment. 








> 
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gFOR CRAD 


The battery cradle on a light electric truck 
weighs about 400 pounds. A cradle on a 
heavy electric truck weighs up to 1200 pounds. 
This needless cradle costs money in labor and 
material. 

But the greatest cost—the enormous cost— 
is carting that 400 to 1200 pounds around 
for ten to fifteen years; for you know a good 
electric truck always lasts ten years and there 
are plenty that have been in constant use 
for more than twenty years. 

Think of hauling all that cradle weight 
all those years when payload might be hauled 
instead. 

During the life of the truck the driver’s 
wages may amount to as much as $20,000. 

If one-tenth of his payload is displaced by 
cradle, then there is an efficiency loss of one- 
tenth of his wages or $2,000. 

The other expenses of the truck—fuel, 
tires, lubrication, repairs, garaging taxes, 
licenses—can easily amount to another 
$20,000 during the long life of an electric. 

Again when a cradle displaces one-tenth 
of the payload, it wastes one-tenth of the 
truck’s expense—perhaps $2,000 more. 


WARD ELECTRICS 
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How much does 


a Cradle Cost? 


It is not too much to say that doing away 
with a cradle means $3,000 to $4,000 to you. 

Why carry this dead weight? Why build 
a cradle and hang it on the chassis when the 
chassis itself is better able to support the 
battery without any cradle. 

The space that a battery takes on top of 
the chassis is not a factor, because the load 
in tons and not body-space is the measure of 
a truck’s capacity. A 1200-pound cradle, 
for instance, curtails the truck’s load just 1200 
pounds. But with a truck’s body space there 
is elasticity. ‘The body is easily built suffici- 
ently large to accommodate the battery and 
also the extra load that the truck can carry 
by reason of not being burdened by a cradle. 

Ward is the pioneer in abolishing the cradle. 
Also he was among the first to use the worm 
drive. Now 70 per cent of all trucks are 
worm driven. Soon all electric trucks will 


-be cradleless. 


There is sales value in the cradleless idea. 
Warp Moror VEHICLE Co., Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 
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Speaking of Over-Allowances 


N connection with the Used Car Truth Cam- 

paign which is being carried on in various 

cities by automobile dealers in co-operation 
with the N.A.D.A., it has been discovered that 
the “refusal of the used car buyer to pay more than 
a fair price for used motor cars purchased from 
automobile dealers is dealing a death blow to the 
practice of making over allowances when a car 
owner trades his used automobile in on a new one.” 
In consequence, it is reported, that both used car 
purchase prices and used car sales prices are today 
at their lowest point in the history of the business, 
and values greater. 

If this same campaign were extended to truck 
allowances it would be a good thing for all con- 
cerned. The truck industry has battled with the 
over-allowance problem for years, but no plan or 
scheme will go over unless the dealer as an indi- 
vidual makes up his mind that giving high allow- 
ances for junk only means throwing away profits. 





Still a Virgin Field 
CCORDING to Government estimates for 1924, 
there are 4,200,000 automobiles on the 6,500,- 
000 farms of the United States and 370,000 
motor trucks. Certainly these figures in them- 
selves bear evidence that the number of motor 
trucks on the farms is very small compared to the 
actual number of farms. It’s really a drop in the 
bucket. Of course, there are some farmers who 
don’t need a truck. Others contend that many 
farmers use their passenger cars as trucks, so that 
a lot of those trucks that are registered as passenger 
cars ought to be registered as trucks. But the 
reader may be thinking, as Ring Lardner says, 
“What of it?” 

Just this. That there are plenty of good customers 
in the farming communities, who are willing to buy 
well-built, high-class motor trucks provided they 
know they can get proper service. It seems that 
many dealers have the opinion that the farmer is 
interested only in the cheapest truck he can buy, 
and therefore many dealers pay little or no atten- 
tion to the farm market. 

There’s another reason why the farmer will be- 
come a greater buyer of the high grade truck than 
he is today and why more trucks will be needed 


on the farms. The farm near the big city or town 
is fast becoming the residential and business center 
of tomorrow. Farms are literally being pushed 
farther and farther away from the metropolitan 
centers. The more distant the farm from the city 
the larger the load the farmer must carry. This 
applies particularly to the produce or truck farmer. 
He is a good prospect for a larger and better built 
truck. 

But he has to be sold. Many dealers would 
unquestionably be well repaid in making a con- 
sistent effort to get more farmer prospects. The 
farmer who uses his passenger car for hauling 
farm products ought to be a good prospect for a 
truck. Certainly pigs and calves have no place 
in the touring car tonneau, much less in the family 
sedan. 





Where Preparedness Counts 
ECENTLY the A. A. A. received a letter 


from an association asking to be placed on 

their mailing list “for any information that 
you have to send out from time to time, as we are 
beginning now to compile figures and facts to com- 
bat legislation two years from now.” 

This indicates the right spirit. The reason many 
bills are passed which are inimical to the automo- 
tive industry, especially in state legislatures, is 
because no constructive work has been done by the 
opposition until the eleventh hour. Nothing pro- 
duces quite as much an effect on legislative mem- 
bers as an avalanche of letters and telegrams, plus 
figures and facts, telling them just why the pro- 
posed bill should be killed or amended, as the case 
warrants. 

We still have a tax on truck chassis and parts. 
These ought to be eliminated. The N. A. C. C. is 
campaigning now to eliminate them. Although 
Congress has eliminated the tax on the truck chassis 
price, wholesale, of $1,000 or less, all truck chassis 
above this price are still taxed. 

Motor truck manufacturers who are now taxed 
are urged to talk with their congressmen and sena- 
tors so that there will be no difficulty experienced 
in the tax being eliminated in the bill to be prepared 
this October. Ii every dealer, individually and 
through his local dealer organization, will make it 
his business to do his share, then the campaign 
of the national associations will be materially 
strengthened. 
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News of the Trade 





General Motors Recognizes 
All Replacement Parts 
Outlets 


N the new parts distribution plan of 

General Motors of Canada recently in- 
troduced the dealer and independent gar- 
age man is recognized as a part of the 
structure through which the car manufac- 
turer may distribute his parts. Under the 
plan, the independent can secure standard 
parts at a discount from General Motors of 
Canada or its dealers. This discount is 
such as to provide the dealer with a profit 
and at the same time make it profitable 
for the independent or competing car 
dealers to buy parts from the dealer. 


The plan is also designed to guide deal- 
ers in purchasing so they will get rapid 
turnover. The factory has classified all 
parts as to probable rate of sale. With 
this information the dealer knows when 
he places an order for a certain part, about 
what the demand for it is likely to be. 


Under this plan many of the cobwebs 


of precedent in parts distributing as pro- 
moted by the car manufacturer are swept 


away. Car sales competition among 
dealers too often has led to a _ hostile 
attitude towards competitive car dealers 
which extend into selling them parts to 
recondition ‘used cars.” Often no 
courtesy discount has been given. Often 
the parts could not be procured at all 
among the different dealers. Now the 
dealer or independent garage man who 
qualifies under this plan receives an 
adequate discount, and, in the case of a 
competitive dealer, usually will gladly ex- 
tend this same courtesy in return. This 
means that General Motors of Canada, 
Ltd., has recognized in a broad way that 
their car owners should be able to pro- 
cure General Motors parts no matter 
where the repairs to the owners’ cars may 
be made. 





Buses Exclusive Carriers in 
786 California Towns 


Out of a total of 1,832 cities and towns 
in California, 786, or nearly 43 per cent 
of those served by bus lines, have no other 
means of common transportation. There 
are over 1,000 bus routes in that state. 


Trailer Association to Co- 
operate With Power 
Unit Makers 


N accordance with a policy proposed at 
a meeting of the Trailer Manufacturers 

Association held in Detroit recently, Man- 
ager A. P. Ames of the association is 
ascertaining the views of leaders in the 
truck and tractor business as_ regards 
better co-operation between the truck and 
tractor and trailer industries. 

In publishing facts and figures of trailer 
economies hereafter, the trailer association 
will pay more attention to complete instal- 
lations and to the automotive end of 
trailer combinations. At the same time 
the association’s purpose will be to fur- 
nish general information for the use of 
truck and tractor salesmen. 

Additional proof that the trailer associ- 
ation is willing to co-operate with the 
truck and tractor builders is evidenced by 
its amending its by-laws at the last meet- 
ing so as to permit them to join the 
organization as associate members, a priv- 
ilege formerly limited to manufacturers of 
trailer parts and accessories. 








CONVENTIONS 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
—Annual convention and exhibit will be 
held in the American Royal Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., October 19 to 23. Show head- 
quarters, 231-237 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Secretary’s office, 726-729 Bond 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. Joseph R. Flynn. 

American Electric Railway Association—44th 
annual convention will be held October 5 
to 9, 1925, on Young’s Million Dollar Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Road Builders’ Association—An- 
nual convention and Road Show, January 
11 to 15, 1926, Coliseum and adjoining 
building, Chicago. 

American Society for Steel Treating—Annual 
convention will be held September 14 to 
19, 1925, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Automotive Equipment Association—Con- 
vention and show, November 9 to 14, 1925. 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. Wm. M. Webster, 
Commissioner. 


American Welding Society—Fall meetin 
October 21 to 23, Boston, Mass. M. M 
Kelly, sec’y. 

Asphalt Association—4th annual asphalt 
paving conference, October 21 to 23, De- 
troit, Mich. Headquarters 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

lowa Automotive Merchants Association, Inc. 
—iTth annual convention will be held No- 
vember 12 and 13, 1925, in the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. A. J. 
Knapp, sec.-mgr., 514 Old Colony Bldg. 

Motor and Accessory Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation—Fall convention, October 7 to 10, 
1925, Montreal, Canada. 

National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
—Second World Motor Trade Congress, 
January 11 to 18, 1926, New York City. 

National Battery Manufacturers Association 
—Convention, September, 1925, New York 
City. 

National Safety Council and Exhibit—14th 
annual congress will be held September 
28 to October 3, 1925, in the Rainbow 
Room, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. A. 
M. Smith, business manager, 168 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

National Standard Parts Association—Con- 
vention and show, November 5 to 7, 1925, 
Chicago. 

National Tire Dealers Association—Annual 
convention will be held November 17 to 19, 
1925, in St. Louis, Mo. Chairman of ar- 
rangements. S. L. Chorlins, 3908 Wash- 

ington Blvd., St. Louis. 





Coming Events 





Pan American Confederation for Highway 
Education—The Pan American Road Con- 
gress, October 3 to 18, Buenos Aires, S. A. 
S. T. Henry, director. 

Pennsylvania Automotive Association—5th 
annual convention, October 12 to 14, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. R. C. Duffs, Megr., 306 Security 
Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Society of Automotive Engineers—Service 
Engineering meeting, November, 1925. 


SHOWS 


Atlantic City, N. J., October 5 to 9, 1925— 
44th annual exhibition will be held on 
Young’s Million Dollar Pier, under the 
direction of the American Electric Railway 
Association. Railway apparatus and de- 
vices of all kinds, buses, chassis, wagons 
snow plow. Fred C. J. Dell, director of 
exhibits, 292 Madison Ave., New York 
Clty: N.Y. 

Boston, Mass., October 10 to 17, 1925— 
World’s Rubber and Tropical Exposition 
will be held at Mechanics Hall, Chester 
I. Campbell, manager. 

Chicago, Ill., January 11 to 15, 1926—Annual 
road show and _ convention, direction 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
Coliseum and adjoining buildings. 

Chicago, IlIl., January 30 to February 6, 1926 
—Annual show, Coliseum, direction Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Cleveland, Ohio, September 28 to October 3, 
1925—14th annual exhibit will be held in 
the Rainbow Room, Hotel Winton, under 
the direction of the National Safety 
Council, Safety devices and traffic signals. 
A. M. Smith, business manager, 168 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Dallas, Texas, October 10 to 25, 1925—Annual 
show to be held in the State Fair <Au- 
tomobile Blidg., under the Dallas Automo- 
tive Trade Ass’n. J. H. Connell, manager. 

Danbury, Conn., October 5 to 10, 1925—-Sth 
annual Fair will be held in the Danbur 
Fair Auto Bldg. (20,000 sq. ft.), under 
direction of the Danbury Agricultural So- 
ciety. Passenger cars, trucks, tractors, 
accessories, etc. H. Lake, Mgr., West St. 

Fresno, Cal., September 28 to October 3, 
1925—15th annual show in connection with 
the Fresno District Fair, under the direc- 
tion of the Fresno Motor Car Dealers As- 
sociation. Passenger cars, trucks and ac- 
cessories. Ray C. Wakefield, manager, 311 
Powell Bldg. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., September 7 to 12, 1925 
—Tth annual show in connection with the 
West Michigan Fair, under the direction 
of the Grand Rapids Auto Dealers Asso- 
ciation. Passenger cars, trucks, tractors 
and accessories. Wm. T. Morrissey, man- 
ager, 220 Ashton Bldg. 

Indianapolis, Ind., February 15 to 20, 1926— 
15th annual show, Auto Show Bldg. (70,000 
sq. ft.), under direction of Indianapolis 
Auto Trade Ass’n. Passenger cars, trucks 
and accessories. John Orman, Megr., 328 
N. Delaware St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19-23, 1925—Annual 
A. B. C. B. Beverage Exposition, under the 
auspices of the American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages. Show manager 
James Vernon, Jr., Chairman A. B. C. B. 
convention and exposition department, with 
headquarters, 231-237 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Kansas City, Mo., February 12 to 19, 1926— 
20th annual show, American Royal Bldg. 
(250,00 sq. ft.), under direction of Kansas 
City Motor Car Dealers Ass’n. Passen- 
ger cars, trucks, tractors, accessories, 
aeroplanes and radio. Geo. A. Bond, Mgr 
Firestone Bldg. 

Milwaukee, Wis., January 9 to 17, 1926— 
Annual show, Grand Central Palace, di- 
rection National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Sacramento, Cal., September 5 to 13, 1925— 
7ist annual State Fair. Passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors and accessories. C. W. 
Paine, manager. P. O. Box 592. 

Salt Lake. City, Utah, October 1 to 7, 1925— 
3rd annual automobile show and 47th an- 
nual State Fair will be held in Coliseum 
Bldg. Passenger cars, trucks, tractors 
and accessories. Wm. D. Sutton, super- 
visor of automobile show, 116 State Capitol. 

San Francisco, Cal., November 9 to 14, 1925 
—All-Western Road show, in tents on 18 
acre site on the Marina. 

Shreveport, La., October 24 to November 8, 
1925—20th annual State Fair. Passenger 
cars, trucks and tractors. Geo. T. Bishop, 
manager, c/o Bishop Auto Co. 


Wheeling, W. Va., September 7 to 12, 1925— 
l1ith annual State Fair will be held in 
the Exposition Bldg. (25,200 sq. ft.), in 
Dealers Association. Passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors, accessories, oils, etc. 
3ert H. Swartz, secretary the W. Virginia 
State Fair, P. O. Box 116 

White River Junction, Vt., September 15 to 
18, 1925—19th annual Twin State Fair will 
be held in the Auto Bldg. (13,600 sq. ft.). 
Passenger cars, trucks and accessories. 
F. L. Davis, manager. 
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Facts Concerning the Rubber 
Situation 


Potential Output of Growers Sufficient to 
Meet the Growing World Demand 





HE sky-rocketing of rubber prices has 

received the attention of a universal 
audience. Manufacturers, distributors, deal- 
ers, retailers and users alike have felt 
the effect of rubber’s activities. Con- 
siderable concern was at first manifested 
by those not familiar with the influences 
and purposes behind the peculiar behavior 
of rubber. Some feared that the pro- 
hibitive price of rubber would result in 
an ultimate high tire cost. But such was 
not the case. It was soon learned that the 
soaring prices were merely a temporary 
reaction resulting from an _ effort to 
stablize the rubber market and protect 
the growers. 

Albert A. Garthwaite, Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the Lee Tire & Rubber 
Co., in an interview gave a very clear ex- 
position of the rubber situation. He said: 


“The soaring prices of raw rubber 
these days has quite naturally affected the 
cost of automobile tires to the consumer. 
Notwithstanding the almost prohibitive 
price of rubber which exists at this time, 
it can be said, however, that the public is 
not being asked to pay for tires a price 
commensurate with the existing price of 
rubber, nor does it seem they ever will be. 


“It is commonly said that today there 
is a crisis in rubber on account of its 
high -price, but there was a far greater 
crisis in rubber in 1922 on account of its 
low price when it fell to 16 cents per 
pound. Such a condition threatened to 
bankrupt plantations the world over and it 
was to safeguard the production of a com- 
modity for which the world has a myriad 
of uses that the British, who control the 
bulk of the rubber plantations, framed the 
so-called ‘Stevenson’ Restriction Act ef- 
fective November Ist, 1922, providing for 
a ‘standrd production.’ For each indi- 
vidual rubber estate, the exportable allow- 
ance of the total standard production was 
set at 60 per cent during the first puarter 
in which the Restriction Act was in 
force. Rubber at the inception of the 
Stevenson plan was in the neighborhood 
of 18 cents per pound. It was agreed that 
a greater percentage of the crop would 
be released for export as the price ad- 
vanced, the contrary to be the case if the 
price fell. 

“If in the two years subsequent to the 
enforcement of the Stevenson Plan rub- 
ber had remained at 30 cents per pound 
the restriction would have been off by 
November, 1924. If rubber had remained 
at 36 cents per pound for one year only, 
the restriction would have to terminate by 
November, 1923. 


“But hand-to-mouth, panicky buying, 
even in the face of low prices, was the 
order of the day. World’s stocks were 
great and rubber fell to below 20 cents 
per pound, one year ago, causing a further 
curtailment of the export allowances from 
the British plantations of 50 per cent. 
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“Since its enforcement, the motives and 
details of the Stevenson Plan have been 
given wide publicity. The apparently 
limitless world stocks of rubber, how- 
ever, caused a long term of spasmodic 
rubber buying at unfavorable prices for 
the rubber grower. Recently it has be- 
come apparent that the Stevenson plan 
has teeth in it. With the dwindling of the 
visible supply of rubber, the restrictive 
force of the Stevenson plan is reflected in 
soaring rubber prices. Whatever crimes 
may be laid at the door of British rub- 
ber growers, it cannot be said that preva- 
lent rubber prices are due to decreased 
production. They are, on the contrary, 
the result of increased demand. 

“The Stevenson Plan, despite its critics, 
is, in effect, saving the rubber growing 
industry and stabilizing the rubber mar- 
ket. The United States, consuming 75% 
of the world’s rubber, should be vitally 
interested in its conservation plan. The 
low rubber prices of a year ago carried 
its corrective in a further restriction of 
exports. The high prices of today will 
automatically bring about increasingly 
larger releases from the plantations on 
August Ist, November Ist and February 
Ist, 1926, by which time releases will be 
normal, and on May Ist, 1926, the Re- 
striction Scheme will automatically lapse, 
barring another slump in rubber under 
24 cents per pound. 











George H. Duck 


Mr. Duck, Business 
of the COMMERCIAL CAR 


Manager 


JOURNAL and MOTOR 
TRANSPORT, severed his con- 
nection with the Chilton Class 
Journal Company on August 
13th. During the eight years 
Mr. Duck has been with this or- 
ganization, he has occupied the 
positions of advertising sales- 
man, western manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and 
business manager of the publi- 
cations mentioned at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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California 4% Tax Law Causes 
Concern 


California Law Similar to Old Law, 
Which Was Held Unconstitutional 





PERATORS of motor vehicles in 

California engaged in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property for com- 
pensation are very much concerned in the 
provisions of a new law which became 
effective July 24th that taxes them four 
per cent of their gross receipts. This law 
was passed at the 1925 session of the 
legislature and is quite similar to a law 
that was passed in 1923 and held uncon- 
stitutional by the California supreme 
court. 

The new law contains a clause which 
repealed the previous act, under the pro- 
visions of which several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars were collected from oper- 
ators. After the supreme court held the 
1923 act to be unconstitutional, rehearing 
was granted, but inasmuch as the 1925 act 
repealed the former statute that measure 
is regarded as dead. The income from the 
previous act went into the state treasury 
and can be refunded only by an appropri- 
ation made by an act of the legislature. 

The enforcement of the new act rests 
with the state boards of equalization and 
control, and injunction proceedings in the 
nature of a friendly suit are now in con- 
templation. The state authorities are said 
to favor such action inasmuch as they 
are not inclined to go to a heavy expense 
for the necessary administration of the 
law if there is a liklihood of it being de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The passage of the law is said to have 
been accomplished by influences repre- 
senting the rail carriers and the farm 
bureaus. Although the vast bulk of farm 
produce in this state is moved by motor 
trucks, the organized farmers’ represen- 
tatives favored the passage of the bill on 
the allegations that trucks have damaged 
the highways and furthermore their serv- 
ices have resulted in the annulment of 
rail facilities that formerly served the rural 
communities. 





U. of M. 1925-1926 Graduate 
Short Period Highway 
Courses 


During the months of December, 1925, 
to March, 1926, inclusive, the University 
of Michigan will offer twenty-one pro- 
fessional Short Period Courses in High- 
way Engineering and Highway Transport 
especially designed for mature men in 
practice or preparing for positions in the 
fields of Highway Engineering or High- 
way Transport or with companies manu- 
facturing machinery or materials used in 
Highway Engineering or motor trucks, 
trailers or motor coaches. 

Eighteen of these courses are open to 
any person over twenty-one years of age. 
Each course will consist of thirty lectures, 
will be given in a period of two weeks, 
and will count as two hours’ credit to- 
wards the total of twenty-four hours re- 
quired for the Master’s degree. The fee 
for each course will be $10. 
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New England Truck Registra- 
tions Show Big Increase 





Each of the Six New England States 
Established New Registration Records. 
Massachusetts Leads With 87,015 


Spec truck registrations for New 
England now available for compari- 
sons by periods of months and years 
furnish some interesting statistics for 
those engaged in commercial vehicle 
transportation. It shows that for the first 
six months of 1925 there were registered 
in all New England 168,347 trucks. Mas- 
sachusetts led with 87,015 which was more 
than the other five states combined with 
their 81,337. Connecticut ranks second 
with 32,745; Maine third with 20,000; 
Rhode Island fourth, having 15,654; New 
Hampshire fifth with 8,592 and Vermont 
sixth with 4,341. Here are the figures: 


REGISTRATIONS TO JULY 1, 1925 


Trucks 

NI oe oa ah ON GS wkd ste hiewew 20,000 
PEW ERARUATITC on 5c oe cccswsviseaus 8,592 
PIER Mrs ai 216. Sr Shate ges wis wb 6d oe asa 4,341 
DOIIIINOEE SS 4 o.oo ose oes cede 87,015 
ye See ee eee 15,654 
SPIREMRUNERTN noes a eo atakabie snes aa 32,745 
OR ee en ee Eee ee 168,347 


Figures showing the registrations for 
the first six months of 1924 compared to 
the same period this year are interesting 
also. It shows that this year for the same 
period every state registered more trucks, 
with the Bay State leading the field, hav- 
ing a jump of 6777. The others did like- 
wise in about the same position as they 
were in the totals. Here are the totals: 


The truck registration July 1, 1924; July 
5: 


1, 192 
1924 1925 Increase 
4,202 





ee es 15,798 20,000 

New Hampshire ... 7,600 8,592 992 

io. ae 3,561 4,341 780 

Massachusetts .... 80,238 87,018 6,777 

Rhode Island ..... 14,268 15,654 1,386 

Connecticut ....... 29,142 32,745 3,603 
OTRIR ics a sos cic 150,607 168,347 17,740 


Also worth comparing are the figures 
for the first six months of each year 
covering a period of six years. It shows 
how some months have continued along 
with a steady percentage of increase while 
other months fluctuated a bit. These lat- 
ter included March and May, so that it 
cannot be attributed to winter weather. 

Then there are the figures showing the 
total registrations for all the New Eng- 
land States of commercial vehicles, ending 
December 31 each year, for 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924. These figures show that 
while there have been 168,347 trucks 
registered up to July 1 this year, there 
were 173,050 listed for the entire year of 
1924, so that there yet remains some 
4700 more needed before this year evens 
up the last full year’s total. It is ex- 
pected that shortly the total will be 
passed. Here are the figures: 


However, as the total gain last year for 
New England was more than 34,000 and 
the preceding year it was some 9,000 with 
a 20,000 jump in 1922 it is not difficult to 
realize that the difference that existed 
between the July 1, figures this year and 
the December 31, total of 1924 will be 
overcome shortly. Here are the totals 
annually: 


New England Registrations For Past 














Four Years 
1921 1922 Increase 
Trucks Trucks Over ’21 
POREDEN a eons ie Sia ben 9,936 138,842 15,012 
New Hampshire .... 5,045 6,136 6,254 
WOPTMONE s.. 60. +600 000 3,487 2,640 6,916 
Massachusetts ..... 55,561 70,999 86,806 
Rhode Island ....... 9,898 13,011 11,509 
Connecticut ........ 27,210 26,046 17,149 
TOUS kaise eed 111,187 132,674 143,646 
1923 Increase 1924 Increase 
Trucks Over °22 Trucks Over ’23 
15,614 16,070 19,364 16,093 
6,988 11,278 7,542 12,141 
3,356 8,895 4,254 8,403 
68,205 26,312 91,826 196,165 
15,727 19,014 16,064 5,172 
29,140 23,256 34,000 37,069 
139,030 104,825 173,050 275,043 


The table showing how the registra- 
tions for the first six months this year 
compares with the entire year of 1924 
is worth studying. It shows how Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont were going 
ahead while Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut fell behind in truck regis- 
trations. 








TRUCKS 

Total for To July 1 

Year 1924 1925 Gain Loss 
Maine ...... 19,364 20,000 636 
N. Hamp .;. 7,542 8,952 1,090 a 
Vermont .... 4,254 4,341 87 ee 
BEARER on cnuas. 91,826 87,015 “ee 4,811 
| os eee 16,064 15,654 seis 410 
OONM.. 65565555 34,000 32,745 ae 1,155 

Totals . 173,050 168,347 1,813 - 6,370 





Indiana School Buses Exempt 
From Tax 


According to an opinion just handed 
down by A. L. Gillion, attorney-general 
for Indiana, motor vehicles which are 
used exclusively for the transportation of 
school children under contract with a 
school corporation, irrespective of the 
ownership of the vehicle, are not required 
by the automobile license law to be regis- 
tered as motor buses. Such buses do 
not come within the provisions of that 
law which provides a fee of $6 per annum 
per person, for the carrying capacity of 
each bus operated for hire over any of 
the public highways of the state on a 
regular schedule and rates. 

Mr. Gillion ruled that such vehicles 
come within the exemption regardless of 
whether the ownership is vested with the 
school district or private individuals who 
operate under contract with the school 
corporation. There has been much dis- 
pute throughout the state concerning this 
point, and an opinion was asked for. 





Massachusetts Truck Registration Jan. 1-July 1 For Six Years 











Gain over 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1924 

SO oan ee 33,538 38,712 43,831 50,722 60,697 64,465 3768 
Se ee 728 1,427 1,789 2,176 2,415 3,469 1054 
ROIS a epee es 2,330 2,642 3,680 4,024 3,958 5,133 1175 
5 ERP ES Sa eae g 3,347 2,450 3,626 5,624 5,521 5,669 148 
ON OR Pee ea 2,475 2,017 3,557 4,898 4,373 4,414 41 
SS eee eee 2,080 1,761 2,420 3,232 3,340 3,865 525 
A ke 5k. 44,498 48,009 58,903 70,676 80,304 87,015 6711 
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Federal Aid Plans Approved 
by Motorists as Essential 


A. A. A. Vigorously Advocates Continu- 
ance of Federal Highway Aid Plan. 
Helps Undeveloped Sections 


HE resolution recently passed by the 

American Automobile Association at 
its convention at Atlantic City, recom- 
mending the continuance of the present 
Federal highway policy is a testimonial 
as to the attitude of the motoring public 
toward the value of unrestricted road 
development. Discontinuance of the Fed- 
eral highway program before the comple- 
tion of highway plans in the undeveloped 
sections of the country is considered by 
A. A. A. members as poor economics. 

Most of the criticisms leveled at the 
plan have been based on the fact that 
states do not receive for highways 
amounts commensurate with the contribu- 
tions to the general fund by means of 
income tax. No satisfactory explanation 
as yet has been advanced to the motorists 
of the country as to why the per cent of 
distribution of Federal aid should be 
based upon the amount of income tax 
paid into the general fund of the Federal 
government. 

In the estimation of the A. A. A. it is 
a case of pure selfishness for some of the 
eastern states, which have nearly com- 
pleted their construction program, to 
favor the discontinuance of the Federal 
aid program. The Federal Good Roads 
Bill authorizing appropriations for 1926-27 
met the opposition of five senators when it 
came up for vote in the upper chamber. 
Two of these senators were from Penn- 
sylvania. Senator Reed of that state 
desired to reduce the authorization con- 
siderably by an amendment. He said 
“The sooner the Federal Government gets 
out of the business of state subsidies the 
better for all concerned.” 

This is a most unusual attitude, espe- 
cially in face of the fact that Pennsylvania 
occupies a most favorable position to 
benefit by a broad national good roads 
program. That state produces 10% of 
all crushed stones used for paving roads, 
11% of all paving sand, and 22% of 
cement. Through its extensive petroleum 
refining industries it produces 9% of the 
gasoline. Pennsylvania also produces 39% 
of all the steel produced in the United 
States, one-tenth of which is used in the 
construction of motor vehicles. 

Aside from the economic soundness of 
fostering the Federal aid program, why 
should Pennsylvania, in view of its said 
resources of raw road building material 
advocate a secession of subsidies in the 
national road building program? 


Buses Exclusive Carriers in 
786 California Towns 


Out of a total of 1,832 cities and towns 
in California, 786, or nearly 43 per cent 
of those served by bus lines, have no 
other means of common transportation. 
There are over 1,000 bus routes in that 
state. 
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Another Railroad Official 
Recognizes Motor 
Transportation 





L. F. Loree, President of the D. & H. 
Feels That the Truck and Bus Has-a 
Distinct Economic Place in 
National Transportation 





OTOR trucks and buses, although 

holding an increasingly important 
place in transportation, will not, in the 
estimation of L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad, undermine 
the prosperity of American railroads. Mr. 
Loree, who has completed a thorough 
study of the bus and truck situation, states 
that motor transportation has a distinct 
economic place. It is interesting to note 
that the list of railroad executives recog- 
nizing the economic utility of motor 
transportation is rapidly increasing. 

Mr. Loree further states that he be- 
lieves that when business can be handled 
better in certain sections of the country 
by bus and truck, railroad lines should be 
scrapped. It is believed that at least 
30,000 miles of existing railroad lines 
could be profitably abandoned in favor of 
motor vehicles. 

He admires the B. & M. Railroad and 
its stand in substituting motor lines on 
its non-paying mileage. The B. & M. 
has also inserted the store door delivery 
connection with its freight system. Pre- 
liminary reports testify to the success of 
the newly adopted plan. 

“For passenger movement,” said Loree, 
“with the metaled surface roads now being 
built in such profusion, short-haul pas- 
senger business is likely to be very largely 
absorbed by this competitive agency. 
Both the railroads and the communities 
they serve will be wise if they actively 
and adequately adjust their operations to 
these new conditions. This distance is 
roughly 35 miles, so that the field of com- 
petition is generally a zone of say 30 miles 
in width.” 





California Amendment Hurts 
Truck Sales 


Dealers and users of commercial ve- 
hicles in California are concerned par- 
ticularly in two amendments to the motor 
vehicle laws of that state which became 
effective July 24th. 

One of these provides for the payment 
of registration fees on the quarterly basis. 
This formerly obtained in the California 
law but was overlooked in the amend- 
ments passed by the legislature in 1923. 
The result was that if a new commercial 
vehicle were registered December 30th or 
any previous date, the full weight fee had 
to be paid the same as if the vehicle had 
been registered in the early part of the 
year. This proved a serious detriment 
to the sale of new commercial vehicles 
during the latter part of the year, as by 
Waiting to buy until after the first of the 
year the purchaser did not have to pay 
two weight fees within a short time. 

The new law also changes the fee paid 
by electric vehicles. Formerly in addi- 


tion to the weight fee the electric vehicle 





had to pay a registration fee of $50 in- 
stead of the $3 registration fee paid by 
gasoline vehicles. This was in compen- 
sation for the gasoline tax not paid by 
electric vehicles. The new law waives 
the $50 registration fee and charges double 
the weight fee paid by the gasoline 
vehicle. 

The new law prohibits gross weight of 
any one axle in excess of 18,000 Ibs. 





Gray Plant Building Gas- 
Electric Buses 


Preparations are being made for the 
production of the Tilling-Stevens Gas- 
Electric Drive Bus, by the American Na- 
tional Omnibus Corp. of New York, as a 
result of the reorganization of the Gray 
Motor Corp. of Detroit. It is under- 
stood that the Gray Motors plant will be 
utilized for bus production, along with the 
automobile activities of the company. 

An official statement is expected from 
E. M. Hoe, president of Gray Motors, 
during the next week, in which the re- 
organization will be described in detail. 
Meanwhile it is learned at the New York 
offices of H. H. Melville, president of the 
American National Omnibus Corp., that 
a number of the buses will be on display 
at the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation Convention at Atlantic City. 
October 5-9, and that deliveries will com- 
mence November 1. 

Three types of buses are under pro- 
duction—the single deck pay-enter city 
type; fully enclosed double-deck city type, 
and super de luxe touring. They are 
being built under the patents of the 
Tilling-Stevens Motors, Ltd., of England. 





B. & M. Coach Service Over 
Mountains 


Daily motor coach service from the 
North Station to the White Mountains 
was opened by the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company, with yellow 
coaches similar to those now in the Bos- 
ton-Portland service of the company. 

The new coaches, designed for this 
service, are equipped with 20 air-cushioned 
wicker chairs of ample size. Air brakes 
on four wheels are an added feature. The 
company reported that a number of the 
passengers leaving on the bus this morn- 
ing made use of the free taxi service pro- 
vided within two miles of the North 
Station. 





Clear Driving Vision Made 
Compulsory 


Use of compressed gas whistles on 
motor vehicles will be illegal in Mas- 
sachusetts commencing August 1, ac- 
cording to a ruling by Frank A. Goodwin, 
registrar of motor vehicles, approved by 
the Department of Public Works. Effec- 
tive on the same date is a requirement 
that “when weather conditions interfere 
with visibility, the windshield shall be 
opened or equipped with a windshield 
cleaner.” 
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National Standard Parts 
to Hold Convention 
Next November 





Show to be Held in Conjunction With the 
Convention. Non-Members Will be 
Invited to Exhibit. Rodger & 
Mee Replace Blakiston 





HE main issue before the Board of 

Directors of the National Standard 
Parts Association which met july 31st at 
the offices of the association, 310 Hofman 
Building, Detroit, Michigan, was the sec- 
ond annual convention to be held next 
November. Meetings of the Finance, 
Membership and Merchandising Commit- 
tees were held at the same time. 

It was definitely decided by the board 
to hold a show in connection with the 
second annual convention of the associa- 
tion. The date of the convention was set 
to be November 5-7 inclusive and will be 
staged in Chicago. The show will be open 
to non-members, manufacturers and job- 
bers, by special invitation. 

Complete charge for the arrangement 
of the show has been placed in the hands 
of a show committee, the personnel of 
which is as follows: President, A. T. 
Haugh, Chairman, King Quality Products, 
Inc., Buffalo, New York. Manufacturers: 
Chas. W. Moffet, Warren Gear Products 
Co., Warren, Pa.; D. W. Rodger, Federal- 
Mogul Corp., Detroit, Mich. Jobbers: 
C. J. Peterson, P-D Auto Parts, Inc., 
Meridan, Conn.; W. T. Mills, Auto Parts 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The various other committees are as 
follows: Publicity: T. R. Walton, Chair- 
man, James Motor Valve Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Entertainment: J. G. Winterfeldt, 
Chairman, Wel-Ever Chicago Sales Co., 
Chicago; Secretary, Fraser. Sargent-at- 
Arms: Garland Ames, Timing Gears 
Corp., Chicago. Invitation and Attend- 
ance: D. W. Rodger, Chairman, Federal- 
Mogul Corp., Detroit; Secretary, Fraser. 

Further details as to new develop- 
ments will be provided later. 

A constitutional provision, which pre- 
vents the holding of office by an individual 
who ceases to represent a firm which is 
a member of the association, required the 
resignation of T. B. Blakiston from the 
board and from the chairmanship of the 
merchandising committee. Mr. Blakiston 
recently severed his connection with the 
American Hammered Piston Ring Com- 
pany. In his place D. W. Rodger, secre- 
tary of the Federal Mogul Corp., has been 
appointed as a member of the board. Mr. 
Sim T. Mee, president of the Mee Oakes 
Company, has been appointed chairman 
of the Merchandising and Standardization 
Committee. 





Spicer Takes Over Snead 


Arrangements have been completed 
whereby the well known Snead Cushion 
Drive, which has heretofore been manufac- 
tured by Snead & Company of Jersey 
City, will be manufactured by the Spicer 
Manufacturing Corporation of South 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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New Truck Record for First 
Half of 1925 


Total Automotive Production for This 
Period 5.8 Per Cent Higher Than the 
Corresponding Period in 1924 





The six months period ending June 
30th, marks a new record for the auto- 
mobile industry. A total production of 
2,173,360 cars and trucks during the first 
six months of 1925 represents a total in- 
crease of 5.8 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period a year ago and 5 per cent 
ahead of the first half of 1923. 

Truck builders have had even greater 
success than passenger car makers and 
their outlook is growing brighter. Where 
truck production has previously averaged 
only 10 per cent or less of the total, it 
will reach 12 per cent or higher at the 
present rate of production, at the end of 
the year. Builders, it appears, have placed 
special emphasis on trucks of the two ton 
type. The bus business has also taken a 
great forward step and the recent merger 
of the Yellow Coach interests with Gen- 
eral Motors is expected to still further 
boost bus production. 

In view of the increasing popularity of 
bus transportation these past two years, 
even the most sanguinary expert can not 
foretell to what heights truck production 
figures will reach. If truck production 
continues to accelerate at the rate of the 
last few months, the relation of truck 
production figures will be entirely out of 
proportion to the passenger car produc- 
tion rate of the past. 

Although there is no disposition to an- 
ticipate production for the next six 
months, a good summer and fall business 
is looked for. 

June production of trucks as announced 
by the Department of Commierce, was 
37,890, of which 36,096 were made in the 
United States, and 1794 in Canada. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year, 
226,059 trucks were produced in the 
United States and Canada, as compared 
with 202,424 trucks in the first half of 
1924. These figures are based on data 
received from 130 exclusinve truck makers 
and 18 companies making both trucks 
and passenger cars. 

July production is not expected to equal 
that of June in view of inventories, al- 
though there is no definite indication of 


operate at capacity. Financial statement 
shows an extremely healthy condition. 

Reports received from various com- 
panies, concerning production and finan- 
cial conditions, presage healthy business 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

Passenger and commercial car sales of 
General Motors during June exceeded the 
June figures of 1924 by 10,557. 

Dodge Brothers established a new 
record for the first half of 1925 with new 
sales amounting to $117,045,569. The net 
earnings after depreciation, but before 
deducting debenture interest and Federal 
income tax, were $16,487,891. 

At the rate now being maintained, the 
total Chevrolet output for 1924, including 





HOW TO REACH THE USER 


O scientist would consider 

“Judge” as an authority on 
science, however much he might 
enjoy its humor. 

No engineer would be influenced 
by engineering discussions in the 
newspaper. 

No automobile owner read trade 
news for consumer information. 

No automotive dealer examines 
general media for automotive news. 

Every man to his trade and 
every trade to its publications. 

Reaching the trade through the 
trade press is reaching the user 
through his authority. 











August 20th, will exceed that for the en- 
tire year of 1924, according to R. H. 
Grant, general sales manager. 

The period around June 30th, marks the 
greatest production of Willys-Overland, 
Inc., in the history of this company, was 
the statement made by president John N. 
Willys, in commenting on the phenominal 
production record established by this 
company during the first half of 1925. 

Sales of Ford one-ton trucks and Ford- 
sons for the first twenty days of July 
were 30 and 43 per cent greater than for 
the same period of a year ago. The sale 
of one-tén trucks amounted to 12,168 
during this period, an increase of 3650. 

In brief, a survey of the industry shows 
that the majority of the manufacturers 
are generally optimistic and are making 

















slackening sales. The demand remains plans to accommodate better business 
firm and many companies continue to demands. 
U. S. Department of Commerce Production Figures 
(Number of Machines) 
Passenger Cars———— Trucks—————— 
1923 1924 1925 1923 1924 1925 
a re errs pee 228,872 293,824 212,909 20,569 30,741 28,099 
| Re eeee: 60,336 343,460 252,785 23,352 32,910 34,334 
ES 327,059 357,045 332,108 36,737 36,444 45,012 
SEE SMS Nic ne pe-ss 200 8 351,649 346,405 391,301 39,759 37,948 47,664 
NN a IES pica koi 5b ioieue 358,685 286,324 382,714 45,829 35,314 43,303 
EL eo ate kd bias gain 344,026 225,079 364,806 42,568 29,067 37,890 
| RDS ESS Beery 303,544 | eee 31,830 ee | tebbees 
I ha Ai bos eae dg wo > 318,888 Ne: | 32,311 ere 
ee SS OTT ee 302,352 oN Si 29,721 ee 
0 SS SRE Aaa esr 338,485 ree 31,612 eee 
eee 288,813 Seer 29,255 ee  sswscs 
IE oie Fics pnw wie oss 279,864 eS eee er ae 28,990 i. es 
UEC AC HS Sisianist wee 3,702,569 fk | rer 392,533 Stee. ox econ 
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Trade Association Statistics 
Not Unlawful 


Supreme Court Decrees That Violation of 
Federal Anti-Trust is Not Engendered 
by Gathering Statistics 





Development and proper use of business 
statistics by trade associations, along the 
lines laid down by the recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, is 
strongly urged by the Department of 
Manufacture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in a bulletin 
just made public. 

The bulletin starts out by saying that 
“for years trade associations have been 
faced with doubts about statistical ac- 
tivities in which they could lawfully en- 
gage. The members of many associations 
had come to fear that statistics of any 
kind were, in the opinion of prosecuting 
officials, inherently wrongful, when they 
related to economic activity, although in 
other speres statistics were held in es- 
teem. 

In this situation the Supreme Court 
itself has granted relief. On June Ist, it 
handed down its opinion in two cases 
brought by the Department of Justice 
against trade associations, holding that 
the statistical activities of these associa- 
tions were lawful. Thus, these opinions 
serve to indicate for all trade associations 
that there is no violation of the federal 
anti-trust laws if they gather and distrib- 
ute the essential business facts which 
the Supreme Court described. 

With the clearer understanding of this 
liberty under the law, there is no bar to 
the development and proper use of busi- 
ness statistics. This clearing of atmos- 
phere should mark the passing of guess- 
ing as to the facts concerning commodity 
production and distribution provided there 
is a willingness, at source, to supply the 
information. It is in the hands of each 
member of an industry to make possible 
complete and accurate figures for his line 
by his own contribution. 

Trade associations will undoubtedly 
appreciate the opportunity of rendering 
to their constituency invaluable service by 
providing means for the gathering and 
reporting of statistics. 





Campbell to Address Motor 
Truck Industries, Inc. 


The next meeting of Motor Truck 
Industries, Inc., will be held at the plant 
of the Clark Equipment Co., at Buch- 
anan, Mich., on September 16th. H. 
Colin Campbell, Manager, Advertising 
and Publications Bureau of the Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, will be the 
principal speaker. 

This meeting will be one of the most 
important to be held by this association 
thus far. The standardization program 
on which the various committees have 
been working is now shaping itself into 
concrete form. The Models and Sizes 
Committee, the Rating Committee and 
the Parts Committee all will have their 
reports ready to submit at the general 
meeting, September 16th. 
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For Other Chassis Which Are Recommended and 
in the ‘‘COMMERCIAL 
GENERAL ENGINE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM NORMAL 
2 Weights Tread = Fuel Battery SPEED 
= c Os - System g —|—— 
. z| © Fe = |S] ¢g a 3 i a] the 
£ MAKE AND ce} 2} 2/4 |3é Make | Number 2 esl sl], 2 | §2 2O | 15 
E MODEL oO] a |o]e [ssl z and s Solel 2/218 [z}@ | ss Pe oe | 
5 ze} e|eala |S! 3 Model | Cylinders |mZ/E) a] § | 3 (fle | 34 Model | ot | 3] Q 
Z s| ‘os ‘a | ‘a pe) Pe Bore and |. ./“ os = oa ol oe S ke tel als 
© S| 3 21 8>1o7) S = Stroke O212) g =| aLZ|—| S22} se] 8 So) a 
& S| a) 5| 28/88) £ |] £] & s6|3|/2] 3 | BE /8] Ee] ss] S oe/ 215 
Me n}Ol|O]Omiae| Fl] ele ealfi do | = | os la] Sloan] = Spal i]s 
Et Ya * Cae ape oie sis ‘30 4850 6500 11500 5000 204 70 804 Cont 7T x54 40.81 |PC Own Zen ViEis |Rem |USL 3HVX8X 6-110 35 6 
2 ‘Acme tL ares | A 4910, 8460. . 180 58 58 Cont 6B #9 “35¢x3 33.71L PC \Per Zen |V\Eis Del |Wil SJRT-6 6-153 45 bs 
3 Acme 118......... 20)... : 5110 aamP ‘tT. 58 58 Cont 6B 6-334 x5 33.7/|L |PC |Pen (Zen |V/|Eis |Del |Wil SJRT-6 6-153, 45 |..,, 
4 Bridgeport 45....... 30 3850/5500) . 78 60 72 |Buda EBU rigs eo poy 1 ee an ee Zen V Eis (Bos |Wil RS eae ae : 
5 Brockway EB...... 18 ..../38850 6350 2500 153 58 (38 |WiseSU 4-4 xi (25.61) FP G&O Zen V Eis |L-N |Pxi 3XE15-1 12-220 42 10.0 
6 Brockway EB4.. 18 ....|4000| 6400 2500153 58 58 (Wisc 6Y 6-3 34x5 ..--|LIFP |G&O |Zen iV)..... L-N Exi 3XE15-1 12-220 45 11.0 
7 ‘Brockway H...... 22 ....|4975 7975 3000 164 A 65% Cont 6B 6-334 x5 33.7|L FP G&O Zen |V Eis |L-N |Exi 3XE15-1 12-220 45 8.5 
8 (Brockway J........ 25 6585 10585 4000 185 471 \Cont 6B 6-3%4x5 33.7|L |FP G&O |\Zen |V \Eis |L-N |Exi 3XE15-1 12-220) 35 | 6.5 
9 Clinton 65B....... 30 40755925 8700 2725 184 383g 58144 Buda EBU 4-444x5% 28.9L PC Own Zen V Bos Bos Pol 615KPN 6-180 30 3.0 
10 Clinton 65BS....../35 4800/6600) 9600 3000 220 68 7634 Buda YBU 4-414x6 32 41L PC Own Zen V Bos Bos Pol 615KPN 6-180 35 3.0 
11 Commerce 60...... 25\5000|....|..... 3000/229 (68 (75 |Cont 6B 6-334 x5 33.7L PC Lon Zen |\V Bos Bos Wil SJRT30 6-153 35 | 6.0 
12 |Commerce 65......|29|6000)....)..... 3500242 68 75 Cont 14H a rr 48.6L PC Lon Zen |\V|Bos \L-N |Wil SJRT 30 12-153 35) 5.0 
Oe EE Fy cee Pon re mere 3874 5814 Buda Bus 6-4x5 38.0.1L'PC |Bus (Zen |V|Bos |L-N |Exi |6LXRE13-3 |12-240 42 | 6.5 
14 |Day-Elder 20......|.......|5200| 7700 2500 168 58 Buda KBU 44 z5% 25.61L PC |Bus |Zen |V|Eis (Bos |Wil sJRT6 6-153 35 10.0 
15 |Day-Elder 25.......|../|.... 5600) 8600) 3000 | 180 a3 58% |Cont 6B 6-334 x5 33.7|L |PC |Bus |Zen Vj\Eis |Bos |Wil SJRT6 6-153, 35 | 7.0 
16 Day-Elder 30. veeses|+./++++/7000|11000/4000 196 (6844/74 Buda BUS 6-4x5% 38.4.L'PC [Bus Zen V {Eis L-N Wil SIRTS 12-153 35 70 
17 |Denby 36.. .. 30 ..../7000/10500/3500 ne 74 74 \Cont 6B 6-333 33.7\|L |PC |Lon (Zen .V RBo RBo Wil SJRT 30 12-153) 30 |.... 
18 |Dorris. ~ 2 00s sw [Z| «. +s /0700)| 0300) . 7214468 (Own 6-4 5 38.4\1 |PC |Mod |Str V Bos N-E Wil SJRT30 12-135 40 | 5.0 
i9 | Duplex “pS 23 5500)..... 3000 181 58 72 _BudaEBUI 4- 44x34 28.9;L PC Mod |Zen |V |Eis |Wes Pol See ann cy i cas) Oname) oO (iam 
20 |Fageol Parlor Car. ./|22 6000 6770 10550) . 230 (72 781%4|\HaS 75 6-444x5% 43.6, 1'PC |Lon |Zen V{|Del |Del Exi 6LXRE13-3 12-240 35 7.0 
21 \Fageol Street Car ..|29 5300/6480 10000) . .|218 |70 7814 HaS 50 4-4144x5\% (28.9|'I1|/PC |Lon |Zen V'!Del |Del Exi 6LXRE13-3 12-240 35 7.0 
Pat SS ee i So ren 2500 190 (60 ‘60 |Cont6B 6-334 x5 33.7|L |PC |Mod |Zen V |Eis Rem Exi (3LXRE 6-185 35 | 6.0 
23 Fifth Ave.J......../25....|5850| 8530/2780172 (675471) |Yell EZ 4-4 x6 25.6|X |PC |Own |Zen |V|\Eis |N-E Wil |STRN27 12-90 | 30 | 7.5 
24 |Fifth Ave. L... .. .. |6850|/12040|5190|17434|67 (7744 Yell EZ 14 x6 25.6|X |PC |Own \Zen |G/|Eis |N-E Wil STRN27 12-90 | 27 | 5.0 
25 \Garford 51D 9,..../t500) 9900/340U|/187 (68 (80 (Buda Bus 6-4x5% 38.0/L |PC |Own |Str V \Spl Rem Wil STRN6 6-190 35 | 5.0 
26 |Garford 7" os .|17.....|3600 6000/2400180 (58 5914!Wis Y 6-3 3455 27.3;I FP |Lon |Zen |V |A-L |A-L |Wil SJRT-5 6-135 35 | 7.3 
27 Garford CB. 29).... 6900 11300/4400 220 (72 76 Wis Z 6-414x5 48.6,I FP |Lon |Zen V (Spl |L-N Wil ‘(SJRT-30 12-153; 57 (11.9 
28 Gary 45B.. ...40|5500)....|..... aoe 68 72 Bud GL6 6-4%x6 BBG). | o.<0 (Got eee 1 Vt ReMO JINGEA 1. 5. <1 5s eancicw oa oe | mewiae= [eee lage 
29 Graham Bros. YB.. 24 16003700 5700/2000 158 56 56 Dodge 4-3%%x4\% 24.0L PS McC Ste V N-E N-E Exi 6LXC11-1 12-90 30 | 4.0 
30 |Grass Premier ZR3.|/22'52005150 8600/3500 200 (70 (7634 Wau 6-4 384x534 |45.9|L |PC |Chi (Str |V/|Eis (Ros /Exi |............| 6 40 2.0 
31 |Guilder 20......../{17/2500|3650|..... .152 56 56 (Cont 8R —-3 34x416 |27.3]..|....|G&0O |Zen |V'...../Bos |.... oso een 
32 [Guilder 36.........|25/4850/6000|.....].... 204 68 72 \|Buda Bus 6-4 x5% (38.0 G&O \Zen VV). L-N 
33 |International SL...|16|....|....|.....]....|150 |56 |5614\Lyc Spec (4-314x5 19, 6)L (PC: }....6> Own G/Con A-L Pol sara 6-100 35 |.... 
34 | Kissel. 18 4500|5200' 7780)2400'202 (644% 66 Uwn4-36 4-44x5% 28.9/L Sp (Spa Str V \Bos Rem Wil SJRT6 6-153, 40 ..... 
35 Larrabee x- 2, L-10. 15 1965/3450 4850/1400 155 (56 56 Cont8R 6-3%x4l4 27.3L PC Fed Zen |V|Bos Bos Exi XE15 6-80 40. 8.0 
36 |Larrabee XH vanes 21 3850/4500, 7670|3000,186 (60 65 Cont6B 6-334x5 33.7|L PC Fed Zen V'\Bos Bos Exi 36XRE25 6-240 40 7.0 
37 Maccar. ae . ..|7500 12000 — 22834|73 |77  |Buda Bus 6-4 x5\% 38.4/L/PC |Bus Str VDJ Bos Pol 615KPK 6-240 40 | 7.5 
38 |Mack AB. ieskueens 35 4650 ‘ ... 196 (68 (63% Own AB 4-414x5 28.91L PC Own Str V/Spl N-E Exi 6LXRE13 12-120 41 10.0 
BO (Mae AR...000080 29 4750)....).. oe ..225 (68 (63%)Own AB 4-444 x5 28.9|1. |PC |Own |Str V |Spl N-E Exi 6LXRE13 12-120, 41 10.0 
40 Mack AB. 25 4750). oe 230 68 633% Own AB 4-414x5 28.9|L |PC Own |Str (V\Spl N-E Exi 6LXRE13 12-120 41 10.0 
41 Mason Road KingC . 2150/3900 7400/3500168 56 56 HerOX 4-4 x5 25.6L\|PC Fed Zen V\|A-L |A-L USL 3HVX8X 6-166 35 7.5 
42 |Master....-+....... 30). ./6000, 9500)3500,194 (59 (59 |BudaEBU 4-444x5% |28.9|L PC (Chi Zen V |Eis OS [WHE “lh isecicckvce +. Ram 25 | 5.0 
43 Menominee T...... |16.....|4290) 7500/3200 175° (60 58 (Wise Y 6-334 x5 27.3L PC Own ‘Zen V|Rem Rem Wil SJRT6 6-153 38 |.... 
44 |Menominee DB...../25)....|6020, 9100|/3200 186 (68 (73 |Wisc TAU 4-4. x6 25.6|L PC |Own jZen |V|Eis (Bos |Wil SJRT6 6-153 32 | 6.0 
45 |Moreland RC....... |16|2280\3850| 5850/2000 180 (56 5744, HercOBX 4-4 x5 25.6|L PC Own Zen  V |Spl A-L Hob 6HTXRI15A | 6-140) 25 |.... 
46 |Moreland EC....... |20|3780|4590| 7590/3000 178 (61 58 /|Cont K4 4-414x5¥44 (27.3)|L FP Own Sch |V|Spl (Spl Hob 6HTXRI5A | 6-140) 25 ..... 
47 |Moreland AC....... |25' 4700/5660) 9160/3500 187 (68 69 (Cont L4 4-414x5\% 32.5|L FP |Own Sch V iSpl Spl Hob GHTXRI15A | 6-140 25 .... 
48 |Pierce-Arrow Z.....|254600\6100, 9100|3000 196 68 75% Own 6-4 x5¥% 38.0.T FP Own Own P Del Del Wil SJRT30 12-132 50 3.0 
49 |Pierce-Arrow Z..... 30 4750\6200 9700/3500 220 (68 75% Own 6-4 x54 38.0T FP Own Own P/|Del Del W:l SJRT30 12-132 50 | 3.0 
50 |Reo W Sedan......|/16 23503700, 7250|/3500'176 (56 574O0wn W 6-3 ¥ex5 24.3,.F PS Own Sch V|N-E N-E Wil SJRT6 6-153 37 10.0 
51 |Reo W Street Car. ./21 25253860 7360/3500176 56 5714 Own W 6-3 3x5 24.3.5F PS Own Sch V'|N-E N-E Wil SJRT6 6-153 37 10.0 
52 Republic 81....... | EAS rs Pr 2000 185 60 58 Lyc 4-4 x5 25.6L PC Own Str V\Bos ie 2 | i re 6-156 35 .... 
53 Ruggles 60.. -\20|....|4500| 6300)....,180 (58 6914 Wis 6-3 4x5 27.31 FP Per Zen V/|Rem Rem Wil STRN-6 6-177 45 5.5 
54 Ruggles 70.. 30). - 5500 8800|....|218 4 bod 6-414x 48.61 PC Per Zen V|Rem Rem Wil STRN-6 6-177 45 | 5.5 
55 Safeway Six Wheeler 27 . fe, Ee 224° Cont 6B 6-3%%x5 33.7|L |PC |Mod |Str (|V|Eis |N-E |Wil |.... . |12-154) .. Joes 
56 Schacht.. we ase. |25 5900) . ..|4000 197° O74 54% Wis Z 6-444x5 48.61. FP |Own Sch V{|RBo |\L-N Ale (AF11 12-175) 55 |... 
57 |Selden Pacemaker. . 18 2350/3650 ..... 2000 162° 56 Cont 8R 6-3%%x4¥4 33.7;/|L PC Own Str \ \N-E N-E Wil SJRT 30 12-153 50 5.0 
58 |Selden 52....... ..|..|....| 72UU | 10200/3000 195 oe 74 Cont 6b 6-3 %4 x4 33.8!L |PC |Lon (Zen |V'i-is N-E |Pol (|sl5KPN 12-3u0) 35 | 6.2 
59 Sterling GBs Cena |29 oe ee .--(198 (6014584 Own CU (4—-434x5%% 30.6/L |PC |Own |Zen (V\Eis (Bos (Gow |... cc cc ce eclec cece leccelecs 
60 ‘Sterling GB4......\29. awed iseeekas se 198 |6044 58% Own DU 4-4144x644 32.4;:L PC |Own Zen V Eis’ Bos Gou |..,. ‘ rer) Pe 
61 Sterling aes 29. .|..../223 (60144 58% Own 6A 6-4 x53 (38.4;1L |PC |Own |Zen |V |Eis (Rem (Gow |...... 2... cele ce selosceleces 
62 |Stewart...........(25 3950 68001. Bwasiens 4100 198 414 7344 Cont 6-334 x5 33.7\|L FP |\G&O Str V Rem Rem USL 6SOXJ62 6-118 40 6.0 
63 Stewart.. one angel .../220 |....|7334,;Cont 6-334x5 33.7|../FP |G&O Str .. Rem Rem |USL be es baenan been 
64 |Twin City.... -.|25 . 7500 11500 4000 210 72 #76 |\Own TW  4-444x6 28.9\1 PC |Mod |Zen V Bos (L-N |Wil SIRT30° 12-153 35 6.0 
65 |UnionGW . 29 . . 6500 10000|3500 241° 73%75 (Wis.Z6 6-414x5 48.6,H PC |\Lon Zen |V Bos Bos Pol 617KPK 6-190 35 | 5.0 
66 Union EC. ./21,.....|4500) 7000)2500 198° 58 (58 |Wis Y 6-3 4x5 29.9 H PC |Lon Zen |V Bos Bos Pol KPK617 6-190 40 5.0 
67 Uppercu 220- 80- a; ./380 ..../7400 11500/3700 220 (70 (80 Cont 6B 6-334 xo 33.7;|L PC |McC Str |V Del |Rem |Wes HU 16 6-300 40 | 8.0 
68 |Uppercu 220-80-D.. 68 . 8300 14500|6200 220 (70 (80 Cont 6B 6-334 x5 33.7|L PC |McC Str (|V Del |Rem Wes HU 16 6-300, 30 | 6.0 
69 Ward LaFrance 3B |25 4950 6300, 9700/3400 196 (58 654% WauDU 4- 474x674 32.4L/PC |Bus Str |V RBo RBo Wil SJRT7 12-177) 35 |... 
70 |White 50A......... 25 4950/5800) ..... .|195° |584%4/67%|OwnGR ss 1-444 xh%q (28.9/L PC }..... Zen V ye an ere 12-132).... 
71 Wilcox M. rd ne 4 ee . 22614468144 80 Con 14H 6434353 MO clic sd lswenc ee vee Hee "les<. avedsloeccheune 
72 |Yellow Coach Z.....|67|....|....|..... ..200 |7214 7634 Yell EZ 4-4 3 3 10-S 0 og Ieee ee WV A ES | ee ic| ccdeennsee's 12-100, 35 5.0 














*—-More Wheelbases Furnished 


*—Pneumatic 


7—Dual Pneumatic 


t—Solid 


A-K—Atwater Kent 
A-L—Auto-Lite Arc—Archibald 
Alc—Cincinnati Storage 
B&B—Borg & Beck 
B-L—Brown-Lipe 


Bim—Bimel 
Bud—Budd 





Del—Delco 


Dti—Detlaft 
Buda—Buda 


D—Multiple Dry Disk 
Day—Dayton DJ—De Jon 
D. R.—Drive-shaft & rear 


E-D—External Driveshaft 


Blo—Blood Bos—Bosch 
Bus—Bush Cam—Campbell Eis—Eisemann 
Cla—Clark Col—Columbia 

§—Dual Solid Cont—Continental 


E-R—External Rear Wheel 
Exi—Exide 
F—Head & Side (Engine) 
F—Iull Floating 
VYo—'% Floating 
Fed—Fedders 
Fli—F lint 


Ful—Fuller 


FP—Full Pressure to all Bear- 
ings, including wrist pins 
G—Gravity 


Glo—Globe 






G&O—G & O 
Hob—Hobbs 


Gem—Gemmer 
Gou—Gould 
Hink—Hinkley 
HaS—Hall Scott 
Herc—Hercules 
I—In Head 
Ig—Internal Gear 
1-F—Internal Four Wheels 
Ind—Indestructible 
!-R—Internal Rear Wheels 
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THE COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 


BUS SPECIFICATIONS 


Designed and Sold Exclusively for Passenger Transportation 
Adaptable for Bus Use, See Models Having Sign «s) 


CAR SPECIFICATIONS ” 




























































































sal ial TRANSMISSION | REAR AXLE TIRES AND WHEELS DIMENSIONS (in.) 
Clutch Gearset Universal] | Gear Ratio g Tires (in.) Overall 
r = © g = 
ke 2 = : CZ lp be a © = 5 
i =i] | aaroana| £| | 2] | gc |Soussarl 3 2/2/2|3 : 
a oc Make anc a _ = eo | NE 5 = — = © 
5 | Type and | Morel’ | & | Model | & s |e |—9| Mode | w Benes ss Sc 
Saas : = |4t| eo salelala@aise fel 2 nee ee = 4 | $6 
) Sj}, Etl = = a co Se S b © 2 5 S 7) > a 
g Ee |5e| = a) E12) 2 1 ae SSi Elis i¢gigaie@lzt& iste 
a aha Pa Blea] & | & | oe na| & m = = | & - 2 Ee | Oo 
1 |D.B.L. B. L. 60 U 4 U-M \Tim 6516 Wo F 5.4 2661-R Tim1550 Ros 36x6 38x7 Day Fir 27% 34 316 90 9% 
2/D.B.L. |B. L. 51 U 4 Blo |Cla B6000 ... % 5.5 26.4)1-R Shu Ros (34x7* 34x7*Smi_ Fir 21%. 259 8334 934 
3|ID.B.L. |B. L. 51 U 4 Blo (|Cla B6000 ..... 4% 5.5 26.41-R Shu Ros (34x7* 34x7*Smi_ Fir 21% 276 8334 9% 
4 |D.B. L. B. L. 50 U 4 Spi lim 6560 Wo F | ee I-R She Spec Kos =| 36x6* 36x6f/Kud ..... pe ee re 
6 ID. B. LL. B. . 30 0 3 Spi |Col 53000 B 34 5.1 F-R (Col5200 Gem (32x6 32x6 Van Fir 28% 28 243 64 9 
6 D.B.L. B. L. 30 U 3 Spi (Col53000 B 34 on | eee E-R Col5200 Gem (32x6 32x6 Van Fir 28%, 28 243 64 9 
7 1D. B. b. B. L. 55 U 4 Spi jHuck25 B F 6.6/.....|...../Shu 5550 |Ros (|32x6 (32x67,Bud (Fir |..... 30 256 74 8% 
8 |D. B. L. B.L 55 U 4 spi Tim 6516 lg F 7.7... .|......Shu6i0B (Ros (|36x6 36x67 Bud Fir 27% 32 295%) 90 7% 
9/D.B.L. (|B. L. 55 s 4 M-E \Tim 5566 Wo F 6.5 34.8I-R Tim1544B Ros (36x6* 36x6{ Bud Fir 30 37 270 75% 9% 
10 |D. B. L. B. L. 55 s 4 M-E Tim 6516 Wo F 6.7 36.1I-R Tim1550 Ros (|36x6 36x67Bud Fir 26 40 286 90 7 
11 |B. L. 70 B.L.60H A 4 Blo |Tim 6516 Wo F 6.8 27.2I-R Tim1550 Ros (36x6 36x6}Bud Fir 20% .. 330 88% 4 
12 B. L. 70 B.L.60H A 4 Blo |Tim 6516 Wo F 5.4 21.61-R Tim 1550 Ros 36x6 36x6¢ Bud Fir 20%... 343 88% 7 
13 |D.B.L. (|B. L. 51 U 4 Spi |Tim 6566 Wo F 6.0 3.48I-R Tim1544 Ros (36x6 36x67 Bud Fir a2 |. aan ang 9 
141D.B.L.  B.L.35 U | 3 spi \Tim6462 Wo % 6.5 21.8/I-R Tim1526 Gem (|36x6* 38x7*/Van Fir | 32 30 | 246144 70% «11 
15 |D. B. L. B. L. 51 U 4 Spi (Tim 6566 Wo F 6.7 36.1 1-R Tim 1544 |Gem /36x6* 140x8* Bud Fir 32 30 260 75% 12 
16 D.B. L. B. L. 51 0 4 Sni Huck 85 R F 5.7 30.61-R She D445 Gem ([36x6* 36x6* Bud Fir 25 27 293 90 10% 
17 D. Ful Ful GU14. U 4 Blo Cla 3D Ig D 7.0 33.6I1-R Shu610B Ros (36x6* 36x6} Bud Fir 21 34 294 91 8 
18 D. Own B. L. 55 U 4 Spi Wis R 14 4.8|.....1-R (Tim 1560 (Ros 34x7* 36x8* Bud ... 24 36 309 90 8 
19 |D.B. L. B. L. U 4 Pet Vul4 Wo F 6.5 32.11-R Shu Ros 34x5 34x5t Mot Fir 27 28 268 82 9 
20 D.B.L. B. L. 55 U 4 Spi Tim6516 Wo F 4.6 19.71I-R Tim 1550 (Ros (36x6* 36x6} Bud ..... 20% 3814 342 89 7% 
21 |D. B.L. B.L. 50 U 4 Spi Tim6516 Wo F 46 19.71-R [imi1ds24 Ros (36x6* 36x67 Bud |... 22% +38 339 89 7% 
22 P.B.& B. Det Ri00 8 4 Spi Tim6566 Wo F 6.7| 30.8)..... wo Gem (36x6* 36x8*/Smi_ Fir 30 28 26634|...... 10 
23 P.Own Own J s 4 Sne Tim6412 Wo ly 5.4, 21.61-R Tim1523 Ros 36x6* 36x67 Bud ..... 29% 33 277 87% 7 
24 P.Own Own L Ss 4 Sne (Own I. Ig F | eee E-D Own L Ros 36x5f 36x5§Uwn ..... 25 33 296 90 6 
25 D. Own Own51D S&U 8 Spi Tim 6516 Wo F 5.4 26.11-R Tim1550_— Ros 36x6* 36x6f)..... Fir 28%; 30 295 91 7 
26/D.B L. |B. L. 31 U 3 U-M Tim 5516H B % 5.3, 21.3 1-F Tim 2341H Lav (32x6 32x6 Day Fir 23 28 Seanct. Se 9 
27 |\D.B. L. (|B. L. 608 U 4 Spi Tim Wo F 4.8 16.71-F Tim1560C Ros 36x6 36x67Bud Fir 23 OO lewannesncans 6% 
28 Ful Ful U 4 Spi (Tim Wo ID. | viweachcaudaloe peat Ros 36x6* 36x67, Bud Fir DO: leciasest Ses tee ee 
29 D. Dodge Dodge U 3 UP Own SP \“y 6.3 26.3I-R Own Dodge 32x6 34x7 Smi Fir 29 2914 252% 87% 8 
30 D. B. L. B. L. 51 Ss 7 Spi Tim 6566 Wo F 4.6|.....|I-F (Con Ros (|32x6 32x67 Van Fir 22 33 298 89 7 
at iD. B. L. B. L. 31 OE PRA fe saxetacawetn ..... Shu 5410 Ros (36x5 33x5}t Bud |... 25 ar Re Naan a ccaes 
$2 |D. B. L. 51 ae R . She 445 .. 36x6 36x6} Bud... 26 
33 D. Mun Mun U 3 Own Eat Ig F 5.4/.....|I-R (Eat Own (33x5 33x5 |Own |.....| 24 217 56 nPeee 
34 |D. B. L. B. L. 35 U 4 Spi Wis 60B R eales 5.8 19.0 1-R shu610 Ros 34x7* 34x7*|\Whi Gdy ( So eee 252 76 8 
35 |D.B.L. (|B. L. 31 U 3 Sne Sal D B 3% 7.7, 27.6E-R B8al Gem (34x5 34x5 Ind Fir 29 27 220 70 11 
36 |D.B.L. (|B. L. 31 U 3 Spi She Ww ly 5.5 26.41-R Shu5550B Ros (32x6 32x6t/Bud ..... 25 28 262 86 9 
37 D.B.L. B.L. 55 U 4 Spi Huck 85 R F 6.65 35.8I-R SheD445 Ros 34x7 34x7t/Bud Fir 27% «41 312%; 92% 7% 
38 D. Own Own AB U 4 Spi Own. AB R F 6.7 21.51-R OwnAB Own 32x6* 32x6* Bud Fir 253% 428% 228 78% 8% 
39 .D.Own Own AB U 4 Spi Own AB R F 6.7 21.51-R OwnAB Own (32x6* ¢%2x6* Bud Fir 253% «32 317%, 78% 8% 
40 D. Own Own AB U 4 Spi Own AB R F 6.7 21.51-R OwnAB Own  32x6* 32x6*,Bud Fir 274% 432% 307% 78%) 10% 
41 B&B Cam A 3 U-M Fli SP 4 5.3 21.55E-R Fli Lav 30x5 30x5¢ Bud Fir 24 27 244% 75 7% 
42 D. Ful Ful GU7 U 4 Spi Wal 25A R F 7.6, 37.0; -R shu610 Ros 36x6 {0x8 StM Fir 26 FPS Pens enti 
43 D. Det Cot AAU U 3 Spi Wis40R61 R OS te cate beads I-R Shu Ros (|32x6* 32x6t\Ind | ..... VR | Tig err: Fee ee 10 
44 D-Det Cot AU U 4 Spi Wis120K RK A 6.1 32.0I-R im1550 Kos (|36x6* 36x6f\Ind Fir 26 30 256 86 10 
45 D. B. L. B. L. 30 U 3 Pet |Tim5512 Wo \y 5.5} 22.0/9E-R |Tim1250 |Ros (|32x6 (32x6 |Own |Gdy | 23%|....../......]...... 7 
46 D.B. L. B. L. 51 U 4 Pet (|Tim6410 (Wo lo 6.0; 32.11-R Tim15i0 Ros (34x5* 34x5{/Bud |..... NG oi cated cv cfnlaailboottns 8% 
47 D.B.L. B. L. 51 U 4 Pet |Tim6511 Wo F 6.0 32.11-R Tim1550 (Ros (36x6* 36x6t/Bud ..... MM x -bne chs wea Vaatte 9 
48 Own Own W A 4 Spi Own W Wo F 6.0 32.0E-D Own Own 36x6* 36x67 Bud |..... 28 37% 282 89 ¥ 8 
49 Own Own W A 4 Spi Own W Wo F 6.0 32.0E-D Own Own (36x6* 36x67 Bud 28 40 303 89+ 8 
50 Own Own W Ss 3 Own Own W SP % 5.7; 21.0 E-R Own W Own (32x6 34x7 Bud ...... 28% 31 197 &5 8% 
51 (Own Own W s 3 Own Own W SP §% 5.7, 21.0E-R Own W Own (|32x6 32x67 Bud ..... 28% 31 264% 88% 8% 
52 Ful Ful U 3 Spi Eat Ig D 6.2, 25.0 E-D Eat Jac 34x7 34x7 Van Fir Se havens 270% 67% 7% 
638 1D.B.L. (|B.L. U 4\. .| Wis 460 Ss F | 5.50] 27.3/A Shu 5550 Jac 30x5 30x5 Bud Fir 24 28 272 90 9 
54 D.B.L. |B. L. 60 U | Pee Wis 66 R F | 5.83] 23.3/A Shu 5550B |...... 32x6 32x6 Bud Fir 24 32 310 90 9 
55 B-L B-L U 4 Blo Tim 6420 Wo F -.|..---|[-R |Tim 2550 |Ros (34x7 (34x7 |Bud |... ey ie a eee 
56 D. Ful Own A 8 Blo (Wis R F 6.0 30.0I-F Shu Ros (36x6* 36x6¢ Bud Fir 241% 33% cocet ORS 7% 
57 D.B.L. B.L. 31 U 3 Blo Cla 501 B 4% | Opt. Opt.|..... Shu Ros (32x6 32x6 Van |... 24 j..cens| Opts) -Ome. 7% 
58 |D. B. L B. L. S 4 Spi (‘lim Wo k 7.7, 31.0 -R tim Gem (36x5 46x5 Are Fir 29% 33 309 91 7 
59 D. B. L B. L. 50 U 4 Spi Tim 6564 Wo F 5.4) 28.9)..... Tim 1554B Ros 36x6* 36x67 Bud .... eauta 287 aed 
60 D. B. L B. L. 55 U 4 Spi Tim 6564 Wo F 5.4) 28.9]..... Tim 1544B Ros 36x6* 36x6f.Bud |.....)............ es ican cate gaes 
61 |\D. B. L B. L. 55 U 4 Spi Tim 6564 Wo F ae Tim 1544B Ros 36x6* 36x67 Bud 318 aa: 
62 |D. caeeta cecal y al PROM Pee Peery a Prana et ee ceeboaedasless 32x6 32x6}+ Bun ied 8 
63 D. ws si Sabaneta ee BOS eile eee ee sre rere! Cee 4: ieee: cite acai a dress eee Ce ee adm 8 
64 D. Ful Ful HU-16 U 4 Spi Tim6518B2 Wo F 4.8 30.2I-R Tim1560B2 Ros 36x6* 36x6+ Bud 22 310 90 7 
65 Ful HU16 Ful 4 A 4 Blo (Wis 675 R F 5.8 34.8I-R Shu610B Jac 32x6 32x67 Bud ...... 26 30 343 90 6 
66 FulGU14 Ful4 U 4 Blo Wis 460 R 5.0 24.0I-R Shu 5550B Jac 34x7 34x7 Bud ...... 26 28 280 87 9 
7 |B. L. Meth . toscalivaae CON he cUeudecnsi oun evlsss «peace dieadee ji =) ee eee Ros 38x9* 36x10 Own Fir 19 27 330 95 9 
68 B.L. de a” beeeabands GS Pe ctidenecatwadesctameale Waka aeee EUR beddaanenes Ros 3829* 36x10 Own Fir 19 27 336 95 9 
69 D.B.L. (|B. L. 55 A 4 Spi Tim 6566 Wo F 6.0 32.11I-R Col Ros (36x6* 36x67,.Bud Fir 28 6 304 75 9% 
70 Own Own 50A U 4 spi Own5Ua R Ly 4.6 232 E-D Uwn5d0A Own ‘2x6 32x6t Bud Fir 28% 324% 274%, 81% 7<¥ 
71 |D. PEE ree rh RS A F Pe: | ee |S: el ee eee ls Ral ae BE356l 0 2 <5) Oe 4 wehea 
72 P.Own Cot Ss 4 Spi Tim Wo % 6.2 I-R Tim Ros 34x67 34x6¢ Day ..... 25%, 36 29034; 893%%|...... 
Joh—Johnson Kel—Kells PC—Pressure to all Crankshaft S—Separate Unit Spi—Spicer Van—Van Motor Wheels 


L—L-Head Lav—Lavine 
L-N—Leece-Neville Lon—Long 
M&E—Merchant & Evans 
McC—McCord 

Mot—Motor Wheel Corp. 
N-E—North-East 

NP—No Provision 
Opt—Optional 
P—Single Plate Pet—Peters 





& connecting Rod Bearings— 
Splash to other parts 
Pol—Prest-O-Lite 
R—Double Reduction 
Ros—Ross 
Rem Remy 
R&V—R & V Knight 
Sal—Salisbury Sew—Sewell 
Sne—Snead S$P—Spiral Bevel 





She—Sheldon 
StM—St. Marys 
Shu—Shuler 
Ste—Stewart 
Str—Stromberg 
Sp—Splash 
Tim—Timken 
U—Unit with Engine 
U. P.—Universal 


Spa—Sparton 


V—Vacuum 
Wai—Walker 

W hi——Whitcomb 
Wes— Westinghouse 
Wil—Willard Wisc—Wisconsin 
Wis—Wisconsin Wo—Worm 
X—Sleeve Valve 


Yell—Yellow 


a—Other ratios optional 


Zen—Zenith 























































Wheelbase: 
°—-More than one wheelbase furnished. 


Tires: 


§§—Unless marked otherwise all tires are 
solids. 

*—-Pneumatics standard equipment. 

t—Pneumatics at Extra Cost. 

+—Dual on Rear. 


Engine: 


Bud—Buda Co., Harvey, Il. 

Con—Continental M. Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

D—Head & Side 

GBS—Golden, Belknap & Swartz Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

H—Overhead. 

HaS—Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Her—Hercules M. Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Himico—Hinkley Motors, Ine., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hin—Hinkiey Motors, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

H-S—Herschell- x eae Motor Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y 

Jackson—Master Motor Truck Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kni—Yellow Sleeve Valve Eng. Works, 
East Moline, Ill. 

L—L- Head. 

Lyc—Lycoming M. Corp., Williamsport, Pa. 

Mid—Midwest Eng. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
FP—Full Pressure to all bearings includ- 
ing wrist pins. 

Overland—Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O. 
rC—Pressure to all crankshaft and con- 
necting rod bearings. 

PS—Pressure with splash. 

SP—Circulating splash. 

T-—T-Head. 

Wau—Waukesha M. Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

Wis—Wisconsin M. Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
X—Sleeve. 


Governor: 


Con—Continental M. Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Dup—Duplex Eng. Gov. Co., Brooklyn, 
NN: t. 


Han—Handy Gov. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hin—Hinkley Motors, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
K. P.—K. P. Products Co., New York, N. Y 
McK—E. R. Klemm, Chicago, Il. 
Mon—Monarch Gov. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Non—Not Supplied. 
Pha—Pharo Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pie—Pierce Governor Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Sim—Duplex Eng. Gov. Co., Brooklyn, 
iS Rie 


Wau—Waukesha M. Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


Radiator: 


Bus—Bush Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Chi—Chicago Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E-M—English & Mersick Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Fed—Fedders Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fle—Flexo Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
G&O—G. & O. Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Har—Harrison Rad. Corp., Lockport, N. Y. 
{dl—Ideal Sheet Metal Works, Chicago, Il. 
—— Radiator Corp., Plainfield, 


Lon—Long Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

ee Rad. & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 

Mod—Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Per—Racine Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 

R-T—Rome-Turney Rad. ‘Co., Rome, he & 

ee Radiator Co., Inc., Spring- 
ville, 


fuel System: 


Car—Carter Carburetor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ens—Ensign Car. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

G—Gravity. 

Hol—Holley Carburetor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Joh—Johnson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mar—Marvel Carburetor Co., Flint, Mich. 

P—Pressure. 

Ray—Beneke & Kropf Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sch—Wheeler Schebler Carburetor Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ste—Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Str—Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Til—Tillotson Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

V—Vacuum. 

Zen—Zenith-Detroit Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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KEY OF ABBREVIATIONS 


« 
Electrical System: 


t—Generator & Starter at Extra Cost. 

ee not Supplied, Generator at Extra 
ost. 

*—Starter at Extra Cost. 

A-L—Electric Auto-Lite Corp., Toledo, O. 

Apo—Apollo Magneto Corp., Apollo, Pa. 

a ac Motor Appliance Co., Hoboken, 


er Bosch Magneto Co., Spring- 

e 

Con—Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Co.. Meriden, Conn. 

Del—Dayton Engin. Lab. Co., Dayton, 

io 

Dyn—Owen Dyneto Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Eis—Eisemann Magneto Corp., Brooklyn. 

G&D—Gray & Davis, Boston, Mass. 

L-N—Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, O. 

a aia East Elec. Co., Rochester, 


Non—Not Supplied. 

Rem—Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind. 

RBo—Robert Bosch Magneto Co., New 
York, =. 

Sci—Scintilla Magneto Co., New York, N.Y. 

Sim—Simms Magneto Co., E. Orange, N. J. 

Spl—Splitdorf Electrical Co., Newark, N. J. 

Ves—Vesta Battery Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Wes—Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Clutch and Gearset: 


*—Other ratios optional. 
Jae. 

B & B—Borg & Beck Co., Chicago, IIl. 
B-L—Brown-Lipe Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
— ee Transmission Corp. ., Rockford 


Cov—Covert Gear Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Det—A. J. Detlaff Co., Detroit, Mich. 

SS ae Gear & Machine Co., Detroit, 
ch. 

Dod—Dodge Brothers Co., Detroit, Mich. 

D—Disk. 

Dur—Durston Gear Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

he uller & Sons Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, 
c 

H-S—Hele-Shaw, Merchant & Evans Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

J—Unit with Jackshaft. 

K—Cone. 

Lon—Long Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

M-E—Merchant & Evans Co., Phila., Pa. 

Mun—Muncie Gear Works, Muncie, Ind. 

O—Disk in Oil. 

P—Plate. 

R—Rear Axle. 

U—Unit with Engine. 

W-G—Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Universal: 


B.G.—Universal Machine Co., Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Blo—Blood-Bros. Mach. Co., Allegan, Mich. 

Det—Universal Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Har—Hartford Auto Parts’ Corp., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

M-E—Merchant & Evans Co., Phila., Pa. 

a oa Universal Parts Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Pic—Carl Pick Co., West Bend, ie J 

Sne—Snead & Co., Jersey City, N ods 

7. Mfg. Corp., S. Plainfield, N. J. 
The—Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Thei—Universal Drive Shaft ©o.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

U-M—Universal Machine Co., Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

U-P—Universal Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Front and Rear Axles: 


%4—Semi-Floating. 

%—Three- anreee Floating. 

Cla—Clark Equip. Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
Col—Columbia Axle Co., Cleveland, O. 
Con—Continental Axle Co., Edgerton, Wis. 
C—Chain. 

B—Straight Bevel. 

D—Dead. 


Eat—Eaton Axle Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
F—Floating. 

I—Internal Gear. 

P—Spur Gear. 

R—Double Reduction. 

Rus—Russel Motor Axle Co., Detroit, Mich. 
S—Spiral Bevel. 

Sal—Salisbury Axle Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
a Axle & Spring Co., Wilkes- 


Pa. 
Sie nae: Axle Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Std—Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, O. 
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ee Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, 
—- Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland, 


Vul—Vulcan Motor Axle Co. 

Wal—Walker Axle Co., Chicago, Tl. 
W—Worm. 

Wis—Wisconsin Parts Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Brake: 


A—Rear Wheels only. 

B—Drive Shaft and Rear Wheels. 
C—Front and Rear Wheel. 
D—Jackshaft and Rear Wheels. 
E—4 Wheel Brakes. 


Springs: 


Amc—American Auto Parts Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Arm—General Motors Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Bea—Beans Spring Co., Inc., Massillon, O. 

Bet—Betts Bros. Sp. Co., Inc., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 
a Auto Sp. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Del—D. Delany & Son, Newark, J. 


Det—Detroit Steel Prod. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
G-C—Garden City Sp. Works, Chicago, Ill, 
Har—Harvey Sp. & Forging Co., Racine, 


Wis 
Lah—Laher Auto Spring Co., Portland, 
re. 
Mar—Maremont Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Mat—Mather Spring Co., Toledo, O 
Mer—E. R. Merrill Spring Co., New York. 
Pen—Penn Sp. Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y, 
Per—Perfection Sp. Co., Cleveland, re) 
— & Harvey Rowland, Phila, 


She—Sheldon Axle & Sp. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

S. P.—Spring Perch Co., Strattord, Conn. 

S. Bee Steel Sp. Co., Coraopolis, 


a 

Tut—Tuthill Sp. Co., Chicago, Il. 

ee States Sp. Co., Los Angeles, 
al. 


Steering Gear: 


CAS—C. A. S. Products Co., Columbus, 0O. 
Dod—Dodge Bros. Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Gem—Gemmer Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Jac—Saginaw Products Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Lav—Lavine Gear Co., Miiwaukee, Wis. 
Ros—Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Woh—Wohlrab Gear Co., Racine, Wis. 


Wheels: 


se Wheel Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
A-W—Auto Wheel Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Bet—Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bim—Bimel Spoke & Auto Wheel Co., 
Portland, Ind. 

Bud—Budd Wheel Co., Phila., Pa. 

Cla—Clark Equip. Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

ee Steel Foundry Co., Dayton, 


Dis—Disteel Wheel Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Hay—Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Hoo—Hoopes, Bro. Darlington, Ine., 
West Chester, Pa. 

Ind— Indestructible Wheel Co., Lebanon, 


Int—Interstate Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jon—Jones, Phineas & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Kel—Kelsey Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
M-M—Michigan Malleable Iron Co., Detroit. 
Mot—Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. 
Mun—Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Nor—Northern Wheel Corp., Alma, Mich. 
Pru—Prudden Wheel Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Roy—Royer Wheel Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sch—Schwarz Wheel Co., Phila., Pa. 
Smi—Smith Wheel, Inc., Syracuse, ae 
StM—St. Marys Wheel Co., St. Marys, O. 
— Wheel Co., Terre Haute, 


Van—Van Wheel Corp., Oneida, N. Y. 
Way—Wayne Wheel Co. a Newark, = Z 


Rim Equipment: 
— Steel Products Co., Akron, 
— Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Hay—Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich. 
— Steel Prod. Co., Jackson, 


Kel—Kelsey Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Non—None Supplied. 
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Replacement Table—Corrected Monthly 


Including Piston Ring Sizes, Carb 
Belt Sizes, Brake Lining Sizes and Truck Fram 


x Note: Under Carburetor Inlet Diameter Will be Found Either the Si 


Fan Belt Type: V—V-Shape, F—Flat, R—Round 


uretor Sizes, Hose Sizes, Fan 
e Dimensions 


ze of Main Air Intake or the Gasoline Fuel Line 


















































ENGINE BRAKE LINING FRAME 
- 
Rings | Carburetor u pond Service Emergency Length 
NAME, MODEL AND | , “ 2 P = 13. 23 
TONNAGE B me 3 | 3 2|8| %|aee se 
S| Sis 31k 8/5] «2 | 23% et 
elo i|23| 2/8$s| 4 \4 a a S ial 2i<2|/8\|<s] os |38< 23 
B\SlSslesiss| & | xs 3 Sleleisisisi els ol we | eee 3.4 
e| 3 |ee|Ss\bs| 2 || 2\z 2\8) 2 | 2\2\3| 2 \2|2\38] gs |zes es 
2\E \68|SAlem| A |e E Ele), S | Elel|4al A |e, ae |4] aa ASR O83 
espn Th Rw catracenmeaa a) wie t1 Vv 1% 1% 2 |F]12 | 3%|%|4| 12 | 34) 4 122%] 76% 
pot © gee 3|/%)1K%) &’l V 2 1% 2 | F | 13%| 3%| % | 4 | 1334| 344) 4 ; 8414 
Tas Viee...- 3 | 411 | 1%] Vv | 8% | 1% 11% iu%| F | 23 | 254| 4 | 2| 48 | 2%| 96%| 56% 
Acme 20L-134....--- eee 3 | w& | 1%) 1%| V {7 1% 1% 1%|F |12 |3 | %|4/|12 |3,)| 4 108 %| 63% 
Acme GOL-3....... 220000 4|%|1%)1%| V 1% 1% 134| F |13_ | 33] % | 2 | 13, | 338] % 79% 
Aeme GOL-S... «2-2-0002 4| 4% | 1%| 1344) V 1% 1% 184| F | 1534| 3%| 34 | 2 | 1534] 3%| 4 153%| 96% 
Aeme 125-634. ...---0e0+ 4|% | 14) 1%| V 1% 1% i%|F]is |4 |%|2\)18 |4 | #4 34| 9934 
American-LaFrance W.... 3|%|18) 1#) V 5% 1% 1% 2 Fit T y%|4/17 3% % Sly 
American-LaFrance W.... 3)/%|\1#8) 1 Vv 5%| 1% 1% 2 F ! ! y%e|4|17 3%| % 98 
American-LaFrance W.... 31%/11#%) 1 Vv 5% 1% 1% 2 F 4%|4)17 3%| % 110 
American-LaFrance Y..... 31%|\1#%\ 1 Vv 9 1% 1% 2 F | 11%| 8 y%\)2| 21 4+ yy 144%) 89% 
American-LaFrance Y..... 3\%\1H)/18#| V| 9 | 1% 1% 2 |F111%\8 |%|2\|21 |4 | % 168%| 103% 
American-LaFrance Y..... 31% | 1%) 1) V 9 1% 1% 2 F | 11%| 8 y%|}2| 21 4 yy 210%| 124% 
American-LaFrance V..... 31% | 14) 138) V 9 1% 1% 2 F | 11%| 8 y%\|2| 21 4 y% 144%| 90 
American-LaFrance Y..... 3 % 134\ 138) V 9 1% 1% 2 F 411%) 8 y\|2| 21 4 y% 192%| 113% 
American-LaFrance V..... 3 ii 13#4| V 9 1% 1% 2 F | 11%) 8 4 | 2] 21 4 y% 210%4| 125 
Armleder 30-14% ...-----> 3|%|1%| | V 1% 1% 1%4| F | 1144| 334| 3% | 4 | 1148] 3%) % t 71% 
Temindet 60-095 .....--..44 | | 2) mY 2 1% o'| F113 | 3%| %|4| 13 | 34| % 17% 
Atterbury 24-R........--- 4| 1% %| V 1% 1% 54| v | 11d6| 334| 4 | 4 | 11 te) 324) 4 Yy| 76 
Atterbury 22C-2%........] 4 y%sii1 %| V 0 1% 1% 1%| F ish 3%| \% | 4 | 13 3%| % 78% 
Atterbury 22D-34......-. 4|%\|1%| % V | 10%) 1% 1% 114| F | 15%| 3%| % | 4 | 15%) 334) % 142%| 93% 
Atterbury 24E..........-- 4| %\|1%| %| V | 1034) 1% 1% 1%| F |17%| 4. | 4 | 4 | 17%) 4 % 159%| 89% 
Atterbury Fi-F-1i4. 1.1.14 | a | Lee] 1h) V | 5S | 1% 133| 7 | ..A\ | 1654| 234] ae | 4 | 1334) 226 6 
Autocar XXI-G-1%5.-.---| 4 | fe | Lys] 1%) V | 5 1% 1%|.....|-+-+|--- | 1634] 234 8 4 | 13%| 2% 90 
Autocar XXVI-M4-6..... 3| % | 1s) 1%| V | 344| 144 1% 3° '\'F | 23%4| 234| 4 | 4 | 2344] 2%) % 139%| 80% 
Autocar XXVI-L4-6....--] 3 | 3% | 1ys| 1%] V 34%4| 1% 1% 2 | F | 23%| 234| % | 4 | 23%4| 2%| *% 175%| 116% 
Autocar XXVII-H3.......] 3 | 3% | Lys] 1%) V 34%4| 1% 1% 2 | F | 20%| 2 | %| 4 | 20%|2 | % 131%4| 76 
Autocar XXVII -K3. .....1 3 | 4 | lye] 1%) V 3144| 1% 1% 2 | F | 20%| 2 | %|4| 20%|2 | % 15534| 100 
Available J-H-14..-.....| 4 | ve | 234] 1xe|-..-| 1 1% 1% 2 |... | 48 | 2%] % | 2 | 36 | 2%4| % 80% 
Available J-H2 ........--| 4 | we | 234| lv) V | 12 1% 15% 9 |\'F 14s | 214| % | 2 | 36 | 224) 4 844 
Available J-H-234......--| 3 | ve | 234| 1xs|-,:-| 12 1% 1% 2 |... | 13%| 3%| % | 4 | 1334) 34) % 85 5% 
‘Available J-H-314......--) 4 | ¥e | 234| Lys) V | 12 1% 15% 9 \'F 116 | 3%| %|4)|16 | 3%) 4% 106 % 
Available J-H-5......----| 3 | 34 | 284| 148|----| 12 2 2 9 |...)18 |4 |%|4|18 |4 |% 112% 
Bessemer G-1. ........... 3|\*%/|1 d| V | 11%] 2% 2% %| v | 46_ | 234| we | 2 | 44. | 224) we 98%| 58% 
Bessemer H-2-1%.......-13) w | 1 vs| V | 1134] 2% 2% %| v | 16%| 2 | %|8| 16% 2 | % 76 
Bessemer J2-2%.. .. 3| w|1K\ we V | 12, | 1% 1% 1%| F | 18%| 2%4| 34 | 8 | 18%) 234) % 142%| 92% 
Bethlehem KN-1......... 3| a&\|....|1.| V | 8%) 2% 2+ 1%| F | 2034| 1%| ve | 2 | 2034) 1%) %& 8s9\%| 56% 
Bethlehem GN-2....-.-.-13 | w |---| 134] V | 8% 2% 2% 114| F | 51 | 2%| we | 1 | 37 | 224) & 11634| 74 
Mtheds h....+..-. 0-00 S| OE lees] St | 2% 2% 11%| F | 51 | 2%4| vw | 1 | 37 | 2%) & 134%| 81% 
te Seed... . ..ccccccose | 12.) 9) S| 1% 1% 1%|F 11 |3 | #|4/11 | 3) % 
Bets DG-334 >... . 02006 3|%\|1M\ | V | 12 | 2% 1% 1%| F }12 | 3%] % | 4 | 12 3%| % 
Biederman 20-1-144......| 3 | x 1%|1%| V | 10 | 1% 14 1%| F | 43 | 2% zs 4|43 | 2% fs 
Biederman S0-416-3...00.8 3 | te | 298 14%| V | 10 1% 1% 1%| F } 12 3 4 \81| 12 3 4, 
Biederman 40-114-244....| 3 | 3 1%| 1%| V | 10 | 1% 1% 1%| F | 12 | 3%| %|8| 12 | 3% \% 
Biederman 60-214-3%4....| 3 | 3% 1%| 14| V | 12 | 1% 14 1%| F 113. | 3%| % | 8 | 13, | 324) % 108 
Biederman 80-314-5......] 3 | a6 1%} 1%| V | 12 1% 1% 1%| F | 15%4| 3%| 4 | 8 15%4| 3%| % 120 
Brinton G1... 3 | oe | de] Mle] 12 | 1% 1% F | 39°7| 234| & | 1| 38 | 234| # mee 
Brinton D-236.....-.-.--] 3 | | Lvs] ,%|-,--| 22 1% 1% F113 | 3%| %|2|13 | 34| % 135% 
Brockway §-12-1%.......] 3 | we | 1 1\%| V | 10%| 2% 2% 14%| F }]10 | 3% i 4 | 10 3% i 
Brockway K-11-256......) 4. | | 134| 14| V | 624) 1% 1% i%¢| F |13_ | 3% 4\13 | 3%| 
Brockway R-12-354.....--| 4 | Ye | 134] 144] V 94| 1% 1% 114| F | 15%| 3%| % | 4 | 1524) 3% 4 102% 
Brockway T-6-5...-.....- 4|\% | 1%| 1%) V | 13 | 2 2 "| fF 117%\ 4 | % 14) 17%|4 | % 10444 
eT eee Ck oe) a ee 1% 1% 114| F | 4834| 2%| we | 1 | 48 | 24| % 
Chevrolet Sup. Com. Chassis] 3 | ve |----|----[eeerfeeeettrr et perp TB). cpleccclsceclunsioned¥Ecessioeteiens Opt 
Chevrolet Utility Exp.....] 3 | 2. |-. ES EO COP RS ie: 2 ak MO Bibasahecenbsucslesqbuageshac edie anak 
Clinton 20B-1% ..... 4|\%/\|1 %| H| 8 | 1% 1% 1%| F | 20%4| 1% is 2 | 2014| 1% 2 
Wien 46-8... c canoe 4 iu%| #| H|11 | 1% 1% 2°"| F | 11%| 3% 4 | 11%| 3%| % | 4 
Clinton 65-3..........-.+| 4 1%| %| H | 11_ | 2 1% 2 | F | 13% 3%| \% | 4 13h 31%| % | 4 
Clinton 90-90M-4........]4 | % 1%| | H | 13%| 2 1% 2 | F 115%) 3%| % | 4 | 15%) 3% Y 4 
Clinton 120L-120LM-5....] 4 | % | 1% ve) H | 12 | 2 1% 2 |F lis |4 | %|4/18 | 4 | 4 | 4 | 206% 
Clinton 1208-120SM-5-7..]| 4. | % | 1%4| we) H | 12 | 2 1% 2 |Flis |4 |%|4/18 |4 | %| 4 | 130% 
Clydesdale 120B-5-5-6....| 3 1} si Vio }32 2 o |r lis |4 |%| 4/18 | 4.) 4 | 4 
Clydesdale 90-34-4%....] 3 1%| | V| 9 | 1% 1% 1%| F 116 | 3%| % | 4| 16, | 334) % 4 
Clydesdale 65EX 234-3....| 3 | we | 1%] wei V | 9 1% 1% 1%| F | 13%| 334| % | 4 | 13%4| 324) 4 4 
Clydesdale 65X-24-3.....] 3 | ie v| Vj 11 | 1% 1% 1%| F | 13%4| 334| % | 4 | 1334) 344] 4 4 
Clydesdale 42-1-2......] 3 | #e | 1 v%| V | 15 | 2 2 %| Vv | 12 | 3%| % | 4 | 12, | 3% 4% | 4 
Clydesdale 20-1-1% ..... 3| a] 1e| ve) V | 15 | 2 2 | v }11%| 3 | % | 4 | 11%) 3 y%\4 
Clydesdale 18-34-1 3| & | 1% s Vim 3 2 Z| v | 11%4| 2%4| 34 | 4 | 1134) 224) % | 4 
Clydesdale 10-%-1%......] 3 | ae | 1% Vv 9 |2 2 %%| Vv | 11%| 244| 4 | 4 | 11% 2%| %|4 
Clydesdale 10A—-1-%—134..1 3 | ve | lye) ve) V | 9 | 2 2 84| v | 11%4| 2%4| % | 4 | 11%| 234) % | 4 
Columbia H-1%........--] 3 | we | 1 |---- vj|10 | 1% 1% 14%| F | 23° | 1%| % | 4 | 23 1%| 4% | 4 
Columbia G-2%..........] 3 | | 134)---- Vv {10 | 1% 1% 14%| F | 26 | 2 4%\4|26 | 2 y%\4 
Columbia K-3......... S| &} Piet 6 1 | oe 1% o-|F i126 |2 | %|4\|26\2 | % 4 
Commerce 11-2000........] 3 | ¥ | 1 %| V | 10 | 2 2 %| V 150 | 2 i 2 | 484| 2 | 2 92% 
Commerce 14B-3000......] 4 | ¥e | 1 | V | 10 | 2 1% %| F | 11v| 3%| % | 4 | Its 3u%|& | 4 
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ENGIN 
—— . BRAKE LINING FRAME _ 
iston | Upper L | 
Rings | Carburetor Hose > See | Fan Belt Service E 
NAME, MODEL AND | . , | wT Length | Width 
TONNAGE e * in| | | | | | ae 8 es! ala | = 
ts w! oS 8 r) 2 
“is ae |e | $\3% a fares od | | 2 2 2 | 3 a Dye | “3. ; 
Bid i Selediss] & 12/313 | 3 | 4 s/a/g§iSl 4 2 |S) sf i|222| 3 = 2n3 
3 = |32 23/55 | 2 e |S | ei Siegal e| Sis] s] & S| #/s S| bes) < | 5. ese 
z\B |6Alcalsn] 8 | E) SE ¢ | =| 2 gi/flais| $l/Elals ee |2Og| & | & [380 
, , | | 4 Be, a|el/el2|8/Fla\|2| ad |Ase| & | § 68s 
Commerce 25B-5000 4|% | ly | | | | | ! : 
eo cesee 14114 & Vi 9M) 141 Z| 49 | | = 
jonourd = SE hes aK Rate 4/%)1 | | H 974) 1% 374 1% iP 1% Z 13 34) 4% | 4) 13 3%| 4] 4 | 182 | 84 | 228%] 3 
C cor es SPP AL E 4 1 | ¥| H - ae ie 4 914) 13: 33 2| < 12 3 4 4 12 3 yy 4 | | 24874 12K Gre 
ee ges soo 4 M | 1%| *| H - | 1% 914) 184 oie : 2 134 5, ‘6 ; 1334 3u%| 41 4 Ss od +} >| a Gre 
 aapaaaeapea's ie | ise! | 174) 924| 134| 3324 27) 34 | 32%). 
Gonened ES TTS il | FS | a Sel ie Said FB 3i3| 3¢ | 4 | 13% 336] oe | 4 | 32% |. Gr 
Corbitt S-3 ‘ee | 1%| 934] 134) 3334) 2 | F | 1334) 334) 4 | 4 | 1334) 336 4% | 4 | 32% “i Gr: 
1 . ee eee a ee pe A|\.. Gr: 
Corbitt E-1 3 8 | 2 |14 |2 | 38 | 1%] F | 16%] 13 | | 
i Bau ticiieas ion cee 4 4 4| 13%4| %& | 4 | 163 34 
Corbitt Dasg. 0000.) 3 tiem ape eee ee eet 1% Par 1684 14] & | 4 |ios | op | ioe | sa | tty G 
1 PEN ts ok Oe 66 O8 ee a 1 | Vv | \18 | « 4 oe 18 2 ‘ 
Sea hae /E ELAM) Ry |B ARH (AR [MBE eal ae Blt eid ed lis | Bee |e lie OE 
~ “a. = et ee ae 4 7 | | | | 4 4 2 : 
Corbitt Asa.) 3 | Rl ae] Riv [aa | isl 8 | 19g] 28 | 13] FY 334) 2% 14 | ast] sie] Se la diss | oc | see las | ee Hi 
Corbitt AA-5....0202222221] 3 | | 136) Bi) V | a3 | 2" | a | $s | Slt beenla | 1a) oul: %|2 116s | 106 | 266 | 35 | 9” = 
Day-Elder G-134..... a) aii }ixlv | 1%| ss 68%| 3 | % | 2 | 68%/ 3 | % | 2 | 168 | 106 | 268 | 38 | 10 i 
ay-Elder H-2....02.20/:] 4) & | 1. | 3 yoke | 1321": - abhes 134) F | 11%) 3%) &% | 4 | 113 
Day-Elder 1-234.02020.0.1 1 HE | tech Ul ov (cl el Bg: 134) F | 11%] 3) ¥ | 4 1184) 386] 34 | 4 | i32%| 7734| 218 | 3a | ‘One : 
-Elder J-3............] 4 | % | 1%) 14] V I::...] |° heey 344| 4% | 4 | 138%) 34%) & | 4 3 In 
Day-Elder K-4 raat, me 2 | 1%4!..... 2 | F} 13%| 334| % | 4 | 13 y soare|. 408) Stead oe | Sam I 
2 ee Ba | 1) 134) Vos. eS E eee oF | ipbel aoal S214 | sede] seal so 2 | 22S) 2274) 247s) 35 | 10% . 
ee T-75-4-1......] 3 iy ss, i . eo. tlio 174). : F | 1744) 4 7 % 4 17% : i 4 148 38 = o7 8 In 
aeons T-04-1-1%.....13| #11 11K%1 v| 9 | 1%l 6” 1%| 334%| 1%| F | 22 | 2%| \% | 2 | 46% 2%! & 11 1 90 = 253 | 37 | 10 In 
Diamond T-T-1i.... 3\ 4/1 ig! v | 9 | is : 1% = 2 | F148 | 2%| & | 2/33 | 2%] & | 2 | 100 34) 182}4| 34 |..... 
Diamond T0224 apes 3|%{|1K%l imi vi9 |1¥is 1% 4 : z 1144] 3%) \% | 4 | 11%] 3%] % | 4 | Opt eS = In 
Diamond TK-334.........] 3 | % | 144| 134] V | 10 | i%l1o | 18] 38. | 3 | | isos 33] 3614 | 13s soe] 3614 | Ot a 34 | _ 
PIII 3 | 30] 1) 14] ve | 9 | 27l21 | 2°] 40%] 2 | Fis] 4 4 i 78 :" i . ioe hebsesdae = 
Dixon Model D ry | . pt are .| 37 |. In 
Dixon Model C.... 12.27": Ye} 1 j.---| V | 1 | 134) 8 | 1%) 41 F/13 | 3 4 
Bere Mei occ] t) bibs) YRS AB bo) FU BE) 8 Ree eB ak DE 
orris mase...........0 8 1- bam ea are, Meee eR tie ae aoe 4 | | 9 Ke 
Double Dave Pia. 122277 3) 4 | 1K 134] v | 284) 134] o5¢| 15¢| 42% 2 | F | 18se| 334] 461 4 | 1886] 934 % | 4 | 142%! Sox) 233%4| 34 | 9” t 
attics % | 154| | v | 12%| 219%! 156] 34°] 2 |] sul a | | 4| is] a“! | 2 | 1387 13044) 270%4| 36 | 9 K 
Duplex G. pebendsoo2 alali v | | 13 ‘ie . : % | * | 132 | 100 | 216 | 34 | 9% K 

wplex Go ieeeeeceereseee[ | de | P| oes] Vl oe--] 1M]. © Mere Bee 1 |2%/%]4/11 | 2 | | K 
Duplex Aq. 222020] Boe |) v1 GNSS es ies boa ri io | 271 lai ia | 27] | 4 | ine [222 . i K 
pests AC...........-..- 3 ys i), Vv aa. 1% store tes taek : 4 2% 3 : 4 2% ae SS ll Saar’ I 34 | K 

Det deneteline tohsia hc giavare ae WE ees I ios es 18198 |3 | mi 4@ 4800 |......|....- - 

Duplex FD....... 4 % 134) 174] v ae a oe 8 ieee F | 10 | 24) % | 2 | 52, | 2% i 4 128 a K 

ee eee | 2 PERE csoek F | 26%) 2°°| % | 4 | 26%) 2°°| %@ | 4 | Opt | 40.0. K 
ia siiedas tees 4) %/1%)1 | Vj 14 | 2 | | 

Eagle 1 ty eee 4} %/iwli|viia le Hy 13 ...| 49% 3 | & | 2/46 |2 | & 12 | Opt | se | K 

Eagle 104-2-3. 4| i} imlinxl v [ia [2 lie | 1%] 36 | 15] F | 4036] 37] | 2 | de | 34) 1S | OBE ves +e Roe K 

gle 105-2-3 Ton....... 4); %|1%) 1%) V | 14 | 2 {16 114 36 132 F Fe 2% % 3 ia 31 * 3 Ont 7 32 : 

Fageol 235-2 3|% | 2| i6 “72 Opt POTS Te RS. K 

. arr 4\ixliniv| 7 | 1%l15 | 373 - 

Faweo! 340-3.000000000.0.) 3 | | 1) 1H) ¥ | 7 | TyeitBES) 138) S7sel 1331 & | tasel oe6] 36 | 2] 1256) S36) $6 | 2 | 120 | S88<] 228%) 3f -.--- i 

Fageol 645-6... |. a Si eters 1 S138 | teats | gi Ss) tes] By sess) Ox 613 | i55e] 383] $21 2 | isos] 16h | S0n34) azacl: K 

serees 4 | 8B Vv 10 | 14\17 114| 40%) 1%|-F 181% %|2/ 18 1+ | o% 4 | 2 15944| 102 26834] 3734)|.. K 

Federal R-3-1............] 4| & 1 y | | ‘ 4 7 | 2 15944 102 268 34| 3734). K 

Federal $-23-135.........) 4] we] 1 |-..-) VJ... + oe ee Spey Meg ED a poaeae ---| 24 | 4 | 10 | ; 

ederal U-3-2%%..........] 4] % | 1M} a eee 14 peice 4 Nee lagen FI..... A sl See ...| 414 | 118 aie: K 
poberat a Sea re 22: eel eos eee 1% ans ig He F Ve a ah eee 18 .--| 4 | 4 | 184 seed : 
poee SS peaepeses FE es: eee ee eee |’ pean 114! i F ]..---].-e- La ee ee ‘ 4%) 4 | 154 GS PEARS : 
hg eral Light Duty.......1 4 | % | 1%\....| V [i222 > Aa ¥4| Sbsine Pee ie 2 Ae ORS 3 ears, ol Se Se 2S Bi ses le I 
Federal Heavy Duty. <1 Bie Oe ieee fe baopee +> hi ig: w[eeee 3 pisieie Rieaiess +) 2 Poe ee ek 86 oe sists | : 

ast Freight....... 31% i vii | eae | ....\....| F]..... ee. eS i eee ncn See 99 oe ; 
Ford T-1 ry ti | 3 | 124/10 4) 4434) 134] F [16°24] 4 | 2 |"'8"'|"2 ae Pea 
ie Bateson e vie aie 4 \1.06) 1%| H| 4 5 ra 
Front Drive FT-134...°..] 4 | 4 | i | OY | 13s| isliz4| 196 33 | ek a etter e aeee eae eee iss | 33 | 
Pulton C-2......-........] 4 | Ye | 1| 14) H | 13. | 2° [15 2°*| 37%) 13, |/4 |%|4/15 |4 | 4 | 4 1132 | 98 | 204 | 34 | 1 
Fulton A-L..-0000002.22.] 4 | ae | 134) 134) H | 13) 2 [15 | 2 ooeni cel @ Lael acl 2) i | el ae lt bee |} oe lee 10” 
rn De cs cvnces coco Gt wet bee deat V | OS te 13 44| 124] F | 48 | 224) we | 1 | 4724) 24) we | 1 | 106 60 | 192 3! 
4» ¥ y= peepee Fer aa) Fie . | 3534) 134] F | 50%] 3 | we | 1 | 25 | 234) we | 1 73 | an ; 
. 4 | 1H) 134) 4-\2 |5 | 1%) 40 | 1%| F | 27 | 3%] % 11) 43 | 23 120 | 73 | 21534) 34 | 10 I 
Garford 15-1, ...... sata 1S Md ¥ 4| 4 |2 |148 | 97 | 200 | 36 | 9% I 
arford 30-134. -.2......1 | 4 Pome | 1%] F | 11, | 2%) % | 4 | 
Garford 50-234 ..........] 4 | as4i-02:| v By is 3i| 3 | 4 | 11%] 38| | 4 | 120 | TL | 220 | 34 | 9 
ME, occ cccccaet Ot Me | Bel... © 8 344| 4 | 4 | 13%) 3%) 4%) 4 11 | 
Garford 68D-5.. 4 Aj----) V | 9 F 15%| 33 5 4 44 82 | 246 34 7 ! 
fed 1-4-6000" : | 1% Shh “IR 138) 3% 6 ‘ 18% 3% 4%| 4 | 150 8834| 251 | 36 7 
eeeees 4 4% ee | Vv 5% R 10% 4 % 2 21% 4 % 4 150 884) 251 36 10 I 
Sony , {fi Saeereee 4\%11 % Vv 2 | % | 4 | 150 8844) 251 | 36 | 11 
ary G15-1%..... 22... 4 y iu ; y | igie eed ee eee 1 F 11% 3 4% 4 11%} 3 4 97 %| | 
ge weenie A) BU ii BY Vibe Nig ee eld dl be de ae aa | | 
¢ « ésevece 4 | | | 2 “4 | 
Gary B50-5 4) ) 1M) HV | 13 | 2 jne%) 14) 36 | 2 | | 15%) 3h) He | 4 | 15%) B84) I 4] 18 | 86 | 247 | 36%) 108 | 
GMC. K-71 4) te dv de (2, lis) isl. 2 |B | isl 4) 14 | 18ii a) | 4 | 108 | 99 | 275 | 39 | 10% ) 
GMC. Kei £1 36 | 458) 188 Y | UPec] 136) S38] 1581 SB] BLY | iS acl $34) 3612 | tBu] S381 961 2] OBE | OBE | OBE | 38 | 1 
GMC. Kutz 41 38 | U8) Teh Y | 12s) ish] S58) 18] SBs6] ily | ps8 3%) 3614 | Hel 8%) 81d | Ot | She | Oke | 8 | 108 
GMC. Kas 4 % | 1%) 168} v | toss] 135.278) 184) 338] Hi] me | 1454] 290] | 3 | 4051 244 &| 1 | tor | or Ot | 38 | 9% 

MC. K-32... 2) 98) 98 158) ¥ | toed) aeQiscc| 198) Sad] BAR | 14sg] 398) | 3 | dosh) 308) HY] a [aos | 3S | oot) Sa) of 
Gotfredson 20-B-1........ a) {11/1 | v | 10%! 18{10%4| 1%| 32 Sai Flee Whee Win! Mek: Binet ake cad Wipe? Seccilll Resco be 
een 20-126... . . t) 11 1a. | v | dost aseliosel 134] sane] ad| F 42%) 3%) we} 1/11 | 2 | fe | 2 | 86x] 5644) 181%) 32%) 8% 

Gouredeon 41-2000 20.02) 4 | HE | tag) tag) v | ais) ase) 4] a) Sead) ale | aise) ase) Eo) ied) or 21384) 3244... 
Gotfredson 60-3..........] 4 | 44 | 1%) 144) V | 11 | 2° |16%| 1%) 41° | 134) F | 11%) 5 | He | 2 | 1336) 3) | 129%) G7 se) 21609) 32 locos 
Gettvedocn 10006. hal el asl ial vide [3 Go | islds |2 [Fl esl? | RLS ami oi eS bee, | Soel e e e 
Graham Bros. BB-1....._.|...|... 2 |19 | 134) 43 |2 | F | 12%) 7 | %|2| 18%) 4° | 4%) 4 | 156 | obeid| as | 108 
ny a - 7 SPREE BBS Gao ints bee a bea epee ba ies fon od... | 4112 | & 12) 41y%l2 | #12 | 86 93 || 25674) 38 | 10 
Graham Bros. LB&FB-154 vesleces|evvaleces|eecelevealeees| ees aid Wane eoslees| 41%) 244) te | 2 415¢| 24%| | 2 oott Pai 192 94| 34 |...+. 
eadateiratl 3) ai iil vl ia jessslsescleseclescee se 34| 244| w& | 2 41%%| 2 oa eat oank? ceeee 
Gramm-Bernstein 15-134-2 3 * 1 ig y 10% 24/1474 2%! . iM 2 <a} : * 2 26 * i st oa’ 238 74| 3O% pee 
-Bernstein 65-114-2]| 3 1 |: 4 2) 2| 45%! 1 74 «| Or dig | 
ea enein 125-2. | 3 % 1\% ise . 10% iM Bs | tus! 4 1%| F | 1934) 134| ve | 4 19% 133 ¥ ; 13 a 308 tt =. [°* eae 
ramm-Bernstein 30-3....] 3 | 4% | 1%/1%> V |} 11 a 1%| 9 | 114 seic ; > = j 4 4 2) 45 2 ve | 4 1 126 77% | 214 ie ae 
| 44 A %4| 244) 4 | 4 | 22%) 2%) ¥%) 4 12934, 8134| 22634| 36 bal 
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BRAKE LINING 


Rings Width 
NAME, MODEL AND | . - rae — 
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Grass Premier 70A2. .... 
Grass Premier 90A34..... 
G.W. W Super. . .... cece 
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Harvey WE iG... c2.0< 66 sc 
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OES | a SA ere ee 
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ENGINE BRAKE LINING 


Piston Upper Lower 
Rings | Carburetor ‘ons Hoee Fan Belt Service Emergency 








NAME, MODEL AND 
TONNAGE 


&® 


No. per Cyl. 
Outlet 
Diameter 
Inlet 
Diameter 
Vertical or 
Horizontal 
Length 
Width 
Width 
Type 
Thickness 
No. of Pieces 
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Thickness 
No. of Pieces 
Driver’s Seat 
Driver’s Seat 
to Center of 
Rear Axle 
Over All 
Over All 
Clearance at 
Lowest Point 
of Chassis 
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Servi: 
Servi 
Servi 
Servi 
Servi 


Stanc 
Stanc 
Stan 
Stan 
Stan 


Sterli 
Sterli 
Sterl 
Sterl 


Moreland RR-1.......... 
Moreland BX-1\% 

Moreland EX-2.......... 
Moreland AX-3.......... 
Moreland RX-5.......... 
Moreland RC-Bus 

Moreland EC-Bus........ 
Moreland AC-Bus........ 


Nash 2018-1-14......... 
Nash 3018-2-2%......... 
Nash 4017-2-24%......... 


| Se 
>) Se 
National NB-3%......... 


Netco DK-2... 
Netco HL-2%-3 


Noble A-76-144.......... 
Noble A-21-1%.......... 
Noble B-31-2............ 
Noble D-52-3 ........... 
Noble E-72-4............ 
Northway B-2-2.......... 
Northway B-3-3........ 


Ogden A-2-1............. 
Ogden D-1............. 
Ogden E-2............. 
Ogden F-3%. ............ 
SC eee 


Oshkosh AW-2........... 
Oshkosh AAW-2......... 
Oshkosh BO-2%........... 
Oshkosh BBO2%%......... 
Overland %............ 


Patriot 7-2... .c. 2. ss ces 
Patriot 9-L-2............ 
Patriot 11W-3............ 
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Pierce Arrow XA-2....... 
Pierce Arrow XB-3....... 
Pierce Arrow WC-4. ...... 
Pierce Arrow RD-5-6..... 
Pierce Arrow RF-7% 
Pierce Arrow XB-TT 
Pierce Arrow RD-TT 
Pierce Arrow RF-TT 


Rainier R31-34........... 
SS) SS en 
Rainier R36-1.......... 
Rainier R28-2-2%........ 
Rainier R20-234-3.. ...... 
Rainier R25-334-5........ 
Rainier R27-6-7.......... 
Reo F-2500 Ibs.......... 


Rowe CDW-2.......... 
Rowe GSW-3............ 
Rowe HW-4............. 
oe a eee 


Oe > 
Ruggles 20R-14%......... 
Ruggles 22 

Ruggles 41-2. ............ 
Ruggles 40H-2%......... 
Rumely A-114-2 


eg Se ree 
Sandow C-G-1\......... 
Sandow J-2%............ 
Sandow M-3%........... 
Sandow L-5.............. 


Sanford W15-1%......... 
Sanford 25-24%........... 
Sanford 35-3%........... 
| ee ee 


Saurer 5AD-6%.......... 
Sebacht H-14%........... 
Schacht G-2-2%-3....... 
Schacht G-4-5........... 
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BRAKE LINING FRAME 
Carburetor — Service Emergency Length Width 
a a os 
Nam, MODEL AND J * |e i) alk. i 
bs} a6 = = & oa a § o ° wos < < » 
» 21sec a ~~ a _ pe) = “4 £ 3 2 8 
4 8 ~ ° ° <a 
als |2 ¥ Els. = = 2 to ° bo ° MS | 52a be be 
s8lek bo g , 3 |° 
3| 3 |Ss|s/ 58 = |i =S|S1 Ee] El/als| 8 Ais] ge le s eB | £ gee 
z\ 6 |6A| Salen Ei S\eB BiciS | BEG Ta) a &|z| aq lase| 5 | 6 GS8s 
3 F 2 4 | 20 4 | 106%| 65% | 32 | 7 
nh Ieee 4 fs 1% * v is 10 i 1% V 3% is 4 | 11% és 4 | 121 | 8234| 21634| 34 1086 
Service 61-254 sc eectese Sl miin ae 2 10, 1% i v 335 r 4 13% i 4 127% 9244 220% 34 19 
Svc os einwacerers 4 1% vs| V 2 11 A, A, 4\% A, 4 
ere 100-5... | |g] EY 2 |1134| 134 %| V 4| %\4 | 18 % | 4 | 144 | 10084| 2453¢/ 38 | 10 
3 4 | 11%| 2 4 | 108 | 62%| 198 | 32 | 9% 
se TENG: sig LR ELL LTR Y 3 elias if 1i4| F i 4 10% 3 i 4 ]120 | 72%) 210 | 32 | 9% 
F 4 
Standard 244K-2%-3.. 3 | %| 1%) 18) V 1%)16 1% 1% 4 : : tae + A + te 3% 
6K-3%-5.. 3. | | 1%) 18) V 1%\16 1% 1%| F 4 |.4 | 15%) 3é) % 4, 
Biandard oie _... 3 | % | 1%] 18] V 1%| 3%| 1% 1%| F %14/17 |4 | %14 1144 | 9334) 244%| 38 

; 1 1%| F 4|15%| 3%| % | 4 287 | 34 : 
seting O82 oo oe nee 8 if ii i v i oe 132 is F i 4 1546 a4 i 4 287 34 rice 

ing GB4..... 2.2... 6 ] 134] F ab al ieeseel ieseeed sae ae noe 
ie 6|%11%4)| V E36)... 1% , ‘4 a | ial sal | 4 Piso ée poe 33361022 
Sterling DWS. . -=-P 3] 24] 14) Ml] 1%|25°-| 124 ts 4 4\ 259 | 30° |... 

3 14%| Y%Ilv 1144|22° "| 116 i4| F %|4/117%) 4 | %1|4 1150 | 91 | 259 | 30 |.22:: 
Sreing DW 10, D DW12. 3 is ii i V 8 18 | 1% 144| F %14/11%) 3%) | 4 4120 | 70 | 216 | 34 |.22:: 
Sterling DW 3|%11%| &l Vv 14%|18 | 1%4| 3 1%| F 4 | 4 | 13%) 334) 4 | 4 | 138 | 84 | 234 34 a aaa 
Seng OW3 3|/%11%| IV 144|22 | 11% 11%4| F %\4/117%14 | %)1 4158 | 91 | 259 | 38 |.222: 
3 1 Vv 14/18 | 1% 1%| F y%14/| 13% 3%| % 14 1138 | 384 | 234 | 34 |..... 
Bing E20 teen 2) | 18) 8) ¥ | tas] 1ieg | 18 sou 18) || isa gs] 84 [ue | 85 | aus | as foc 
Bees BC: S| | ig] fl Y Walia | 4 4\4\|17%14 | %|4 1158 | 91 | 259°°| 38 : 
Sterling EWS25, EW27....13 | % | 14%] | V 1%|18 | 1% 1%4| F 4 % 4/4 | 158 | 91 | 250°] 38 |... 
ECS24, EC26 & 28.13 | % | 1%) &%I V 1%|18 | 1% 1%4| F % 12/2014 | %11 41158 | 97 | 259 | 38 [1222 
osc... 3| %| 1%! %l V 13¢|22 | 114 1%4| F 4% |2| 204 | 11 1158 | 97 | 259 | 38 [i222 
ae ore 2|22%/2 | &|1 | 903%)......]...... ae eed 
Stewart M15-14%......... (ae ae So Bo Pee ee Rae eae ‘ ys 2 4, : i 119% = 
Stewart M9-1%..........13 | ¥e]..../ 1 wae Re Vee ee eee 4% : 8 ; ts : 13284 ae a eae 
Stewart M7X............6 O) 3G F....| Lel....I. SIR SER! See Se ee Ys 8 ¥ {Bee Coo + i aha 
3 Saal We as i ON valde eee es *w 12! 8 |5 | &/2 1138 |:: oda ala ic cake 
Baer ruck 9. a) lid) ry | ieisl agli” | i) ae) ia [2 | sts tee) 2 Jags | ai) 288] ae | 8 
sk re 1 1 Vv 1 8 4, 4| % 
Sa 3 | ie | 1% if Vv 19 | 1% 1%| F 4% | 2| 51%4| 3 | 1¢ | 2 | 144 | 97%| 249 | 34 | 10 
2/38 | 18 2 1116%| 67%| 204 | 34 | 1 
|e np la De caeeae 3 % i % i ; 1932 ; 134 E * 2 | 47 ” % 2 | 120% 69%4 213%| 34 | 11 
Traffic Speedboy..........] 3 ¥|1 | H 2 |1034| 2 14%| F fs | 2/38 | 1%| &|2 | 86 53% 34 | 11 
: %| 188 | 34 | 10 
Oe od 3 ‘isa th 2 |13 | 2 14%| F # | 2 | 46%! 2%] #& | 2 yl 57% 
Rempen eA RUA TENG | Ral fa |b aL) 2 ie 2 TE ea ae Be ae |e | 
Transport 36-2...........} 4] 4% | 1%) 1% 4, 4, os pi r ‘ 
SGl-O0........ 088 14%| 1%| Vv 2 |16 | 1% 2|F te | 4 | 4834| 236] & | 2 | 127% % 
non ae 4 i 1%| 114| V 2 16 | 1% 2|F % | 4| 58 | 2% & 12 41 93%| 25134| 3634| 10% 
ae 41% | ixliic| ¥ 2 \2 | is 2 | F #12 | 3 | 3 | ioe | Fax! | a | to 

DEEEE WIS0e oc sees ceseses 4 4, 4, 142 76 24114 34 9 
Traylor D............-.-.)4 |] % | 1% Vv 2 |12 | 1% 2|F %|2/ 56% %\2 
frayhor F... ae ee Vv 2 \14 | 1% 2 | F 12 | 89 “| 2 1165 | 92%/| 273%) 35 | 11 

; 77%| 224 | 32 | 11% 
Union FW-2%...........13 | %]1%1 1%| V 1%|1914| 1% 2|F y%11/|52 |3 |%1/|1 | 133% 

Union H-4...............13 | % | 1%] 1%] V 134 |1914| 114 2|F fe | 1| 32 | 4%] A | 1 | 157%)... ..| Be aii 
Union HW-4.............13 | %|1%| 1%] V 134|1914| 11% 2\|F y%11\24 |4°|%)2 | 157% 

j F 2 | 46%| 2%| w | 2 | 91%| 53%| 182 | 33 | 9 
alah eter 3 i 134 * v ; 1332 3 ‘i F é 2 46% 2K % 2 115% 73% 206 33 10 
United 35................}3 | %&11K%l lV 2 |13%4)| 2 4 5%) 76%4| 206 | 33 | 9 
United 50................13| 411%] &1V 2 |13%4| 2 1%| F we | 2 | 33%4| 244) we | 2 | 115% i 226 | 33 | 8 
NO coo. cnx ch wesc 1 V 2 |13%4| 2 1%4| F ts | 2 | 4234] 214] & | 2 | 132%) 80% 3 
mae... SS 4 ig * Vv 2 |13%| 1% 2°| F y%|2/60 13 | %| 2 | 141% 81%| 2375] 34 | 9% 
ee sale | alae mcd ude axl 4/2/20 te alt as |B [me le |e 
U.8.N.-116.. 3|M|1 é A 4 2 3 | in 
Dew, 9-8. .......... 4|\ %|1 \%| H 134|1144| 1% 1%| F % |4/|21 | 2%! &|4 1120 | 8 aut | 34 | 11 
U.S.R.-214-3 3|%11%| % V 1%|10 | 1% 14%| F y%14/21 | 2%1%|4 1144 | 94 

-3%4- g | 13 1%| F %14/21 |3|%|4 1156 | 104 | 258 | 36 
co cieeees HEB Ae Ee Sra eo oa 
U.S.8. Spec. 4-5. 3|%|11%) IV 1%| 8 1% 1% 4 4 
x %| V 1%4| F 4|23 | 2%] &|1 | 90% 1863%4| 34 | 10 
Viste 20. ee 3 | 46 | 188 ase] ¥ 5 liatel 134 i F ‘ 2135 | 2i4| we | 2 | 10546 6036] 104s) 34 | 946 
: 5% V 13 1 F 6 74 
9 ete ; 4 138 iss v 3 13k 138 132 F % | 2 | 44%] 214 & | 2 | 130% 9054| 2163¢| 34 9 
Victor 70-214 111111717" 4 | 1% 1%| V 2 |1214| 134 1144| F % | 2 | 4414| 214| & | 2 | 130%! 905| 216%| 34 | 9 
eee : i 134 15%| V 134|1214| 114 4] 15 F vs | 2 | 44%4| 216] & | 2 8834| 238° | 36 | 10% 
Wier 85-900 00200000001 4|%| 1%) 1%! V 114|1214| 114 14| F we | 2| 55° | 236] & 2 145 38% 238 36 2 
Victor 90-6. 4| 4% | 1%! 1%] V ang AE + Raeiais ties aa 12) 55 | 2%) & 5 y 
aay 3|%/1%l lV 1%\|11 | 1% 1%| F % | 2| 11%] 2%] % | 2] 115 | 74 | 212 | 33 |..... 
Wachusett J- 14. 4|%11%| iV 144|10%4| 114 1%| F 4% | 2) 11/37) % | 2 121 76 212 33 one 
Wachusett K2.. 4|%11%| &V 1%|11 | 1% in| F % | 21] 11%] 3%| % 145 | 78 | 240 | 33 |... 
Wachusett L214. 4\/%|1%| | V 14}il 1% 1y| F 4 | 2 | 1384] 34) 4% | 2 4144 | 94 | 241 | 33 |..... 
Walker 12.. (al ee nae Cea hee ee © ab hike: ee Pees ee SS. al ES BAO Fo. Nae ya 
ee ie RS here & ee eS 7a eee. See Heats fs 2 ae # 4 slate 
alker P-3 ESN ae & Siew ee ae Aes oT el eee "SEAS - (8: (ROSE So eee ees lay ee 

Walker N-5.. [Rel eakeae Ae iain c<haah ob Saye fae %|2\| 19% Oe 5 St hppa wemepee fees 
Walker 22... Bad Seats S88) Sah HA seeafesvele cee]. tees Voy § : 16 § 4 | 99 |oceeee]eceeee] 2 [eee 
alker 42., 7a EY Pe, coy Sah Te AO & es bee A, A, "Se we Pee rere a ke ae 
Walter F.. eck RS ae PMS hey iis | 1% 11%4| F 4% | 41] 57 %\2 
Sk, 2B-2%-3%. .| 3 L1%1 1%] V | 7 | 1%l16 | 1% 1%| F %|4/| 13 vara; ) eee eee So) ae 
Bed Laenan 20% 3 | 54 ba58| deel v | sacl asclis | 132 1%4| F % | 4 |:15% 214 1 i@el... 21... bee doves 
Ward LaFrance 5A-5-7.. ..| 3 | % | 114] 134| V | 9%4| 134/18 | 114 14%4| F %14/| 18 $2 1 6D SOUS cnc lesaacch SP Vadees 
White 15A-Taxi. 3|\ Kw lls Vi} 7%\1 | 6%| 1%) 1%| F we | 2| 41% ts | 2 

ite 15-3. 3 | a¢\aklaii v| ola. | etl 1% 14| F ws |2| 41 | 2 
White 15-45-3 : V | 128g] 114/1234| 11% 2° | F *% | 2 | 50% | 2 

45-%..... 3 | 4°] lx 2 24 44/1234 2 - 
hite 20-2.. 7... . 31 %/ 1%) 18] V 74%|1 | 61%4| 1% 14%| F %| 2 | 50% ve | 2 
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ENGINE BRAKE LINING FRAME 
T 
Carburetor Y Ao —- Fan Belt Service Emergency Length 
NAME, MODEL AND . | » 2 g 3 le 
TONNAGE > tae 2 | 8 2 | 3 ah |Aoo 
A $ | 2\38 a a a a 2\8) « 2 |&| sz 23% a 
2) 3 (Sa eels8] 81/3/8138) 81/3) e]8| Sols] B/S] Ss] 28 | ese) ¢ 
° <s Sa Os ee SC |; 3 q|s r=] a] Q ¢ ine] = . ro] no) 4 : o.% 20a o 
° soo Sum i o.° Ss i = 1s ) | ag > ro) _ a ° o = = ° oh E52 a 
Z\E|OA\SAlpm) A TELA | EL A | El aya | el) e424) A |B] 1a] AA asm) 6 
| | | | [ { | 
White 20-D-2 3 M14 18% V 7% 1 | 7M\ 134| 38%] 1) F | 55%) 334| %| 2| 50%) 34 *& | 2 98 70 191% 
White 20—-45-2 31M] ig! 2 v 123%| 14/12 | 14] 41 2 iF 1134| 5 Ye | 4 | 50%) 34%| & | 2 107%| 82 215% 
White 50A-Bus 3, %j]1x) 2 Vv 1234, 14/12 | 1%} 46 > ts 11%| 5 | ¥ 4 | 50%| 3%] ¥& | 2 168 112 27434 | 
White 40-3 3:34] 1%) 2 Vv 1234, 14/12 | 1%| 46 + ae A 1134| 5 4126 |5 | &|4 164 106%4| 267% 
White 40-D-3% 3'>%|)1y) 2 Vv 1234; 14/12 14%! 46 2 F 11415 | %&|4/)26 |5 | &| 4 119 8844| 222 
White 45-5.. .- 3 4%] 1y) 2 ) V | 1234) 134/12 | 144] 46 | 2 | FY 118%'5 | & |) 4/26 | 5 | w& | 4 | 164 | 106%) 267% B 
White 45-D-5..... 3. 4) 1¥4) 2 Vv 1234; 144/12 | 14} 46 2 F } 1134! 5 te | 4 | 26 | 5 ts | 4 119 88 222%) 13 
| | } 
ee SS ees ie” Ge ee ee ee bs ohsia alg Red eaaietet a & sania oa cecelece | 473%) 24%] Ye | 2 | 3344| 244) & | 2 OG: la deh atlpaeecion 
eS) Pee Coe Se ti rae RAS PPPs Beebe ear eee ae cocclece | 40 ye] 246] ve | 2 | 338%) 24) & | 2 132 Ses Miteweeae 
MOE NFB IG 6 0 vise ec ce sce S | 3@ | 256)...<1. én cat ba lesdeetenls soo ks weeeje ee | 5734) 236] ve | 2 | 4236) 246) we | 2 141 re vee 
Wileox E-334............33 | 4 | 1%4)....]. cSeicbhemies Leet al webs wea .eu|... | 5734) 244) | 2 | 4246) 244) i | 2 | 156 arora: Peer 
IR Is asin ie. o's pcs Ro) PA ROL coo ale nie Biveob stds cad 's bicole sande as wesele se | 69%) 344; 4 | 2] 52 | 3H) % | 2 PU 5 Secdreh cece cau 
Witt-Will 8 wees ccccce S| ve} 236) 13) V 8 144/12 14| 31 14% F | 48 314 ee eS i de eee 78 223 10 
Witt-Will BS-3...........1 3 | ve | 134) 144] V 8 144|12 | 144} 41 144| F } 52 34| 4% | 4| 52 | 3% % | 4 156 108 242 10 
Witt-Will N-1}4..........)3 > #%& | 144) 1%) V 8 144\12 144| 31 14%\ F] 48 | 3%) 4% | 4/48 | 3%4| 414 137 78 226 10 
Witt-Will S-2%..........13 4 | 1%) 1%) V 8 1}4)12 | 134} 41 14%| F } 52 34| &% | 4] 52 | 3)4| 44 137 78 226 10 
Yellow Cab M22..........]3 | we | 1 | 144) V | 8%) 2 [10% 2 | 3834| 56 | V | 40 | 236] 4 | 2/45 | 2%) 412] 60 |......]...... | ae 
Yellow Cab M42-1\%...... 3) ¥/1 1% V 8%| 2 |10%| 2 38% “| Vj 21%|3 | 41/4/11 |3 | %|j 2 ee evens] Ge. cae 
Yellow Cab Express Tl....]3 ¥&/| 1 1%! V 94%4| 2 | 9%) 2 3944| 3| V | 213%4| 3%) % | 4 | 11%) 24| & | 2 94%) 6134) 181%) 34% )..... 
| | | 
| | | | 





















































Electric 


Commercial Cars 



























































3 3 
J t 3 2 (>) 3 3 uM 
= Ss 2 8 = a S 2 n $ - 3 
— 
Name and Model |'3S8/B2 | ¢>,| £2] & | € | & | : ls 2 £ 2 C) g |oas 
Number Buciesr| 22/29] 212] SB| Sei . | 3 la < | 4 me = ae | 2 | §sB 
$S+| $23] 23] ey 2 | 2 | 85| 3 Ss |3| & = & = 5 Fy 3 jou. 
oSejaual se] 28/5 || 82/58] & e | al & 3 5 2 3 g 2 | 58s 
eme/OmmM!] SO] 24 js) =] na|sao| & oO lal] a fe a) & me D Ee | abe 
Autocar E 1F....... oo ee ee EC Cee 2400 MRS G-E | G-E | 5 R Row 34x4 34x5 Ross 60 
AutocarE2D...... Le ee Bere 800 eee ae G-E | G-E | 5 R Row 34x5 | 34x6 Ross 60 
Autocar E 3H...... 18000 | 4900 | .....|...... 3200 too eres G-E | G-E | 5 R Row 34x5 36x8 Ross 60 
AutocarE4Y...... eS ss a 4000 9 Pas G-E G-E | 5 R Row 34x6 36x6 Ross 60 
Autocar E5M...... 300 RR Spee 4300 A> Accom G-E |G-E|5| R Row 36x7 | 36x7 Koss 60 
C-T -Hl 5 ah RD Fiapatetee awe A 55 |G-E | Own | 4 |] Own Shel 36x3 36x35 | W 68 
he EE Aare A 60 | G-E Own | 4 | Own Shel 36x3 36x4 w 65 
Tee Se |..--.. A 60 |G-E Own | 4 | Own Shel 36x3 36x4 Ww 71 
a: a BEE haere A 50 | G-E Own | 4} Own Shel | 36x34 36x5 Ww 66 
det EE SEES ee A | 50 |G-E | Own | 4 | Own Shel | 36x334 | 36x5 Ww 70 
I ai tala 5 ein ete-alae A 50 | G-E Own | 4/ Own Shel 36x4 36x4 w 68 
ot ES: Se cetres Fare A 45 G-E Own | 4 I Shel 36x6 36x4 Ww 60 
NE ee bs Se Sass bv ckecs A 45 G-E Own | 4 | Own Shel 36x5 36x5 Ww 68 
RR RSS ee A 45 |G-E | Own | 4 I Shel 36x7 36x5 Ww 59 
RE SESE. Pea ese: A 45 G-E Own | 4] Own Shel 36x6 36x6 Ww 68 
1950 | 1000 1500 ....... s 50 G-E G-E 4 R Mer 34x3 34x3 Ross 60 
2050 | 1500 | 2000 |...... s 50 G-E G-E 4 R Mer 34x34 | 34x3%% | Ross 60 
2150 | 2000 ; 2500 |...... Ss 50 G-E G-E 4 R Mer 34x34 34x4 Ross 60 
2500 | 1000 1500 ...... A 45 G-E G-E | 4 Cc Mer 36x3 36x3 Hin 60 
600 | 1500 2000 ...... A 45 G-E G-E | 4 Cc Mer 36x3% 36x3% Hin 60 
2700 | 2000 2500 |...... A 45 G-E G-E | 4 Cc Mer 36x3% | 36x4 Hin 60 
2200 | 1000 1500 |...... H&s | 50 G-E -E | 4 R Mer 34x3 34x3 Ross 60 
2300 | 1500 2000 ...... H&S | 50 G-E -E | 4 R Mer 34x3% 34x97 Ross 60 
2400 | 2 eee H&S | 50 |G-E -E | 4 R Mer 34x3% 34x Ross 60 
ae eee 1250 1600 S | 60 G-E Own | 4 R SP 32x4% 32x44 | Ross 50 
ee poe 2000 1850 8S | 60 |G-E Own | 4 R SP 33x5 33x5 Ross 50 
i ee 2000 | 1850 A 50 G-E Own | 4 Cc SP 36x34 | 36x4 Bay | 60 
he 4000 | 2250 A 50 G-E Own | 4 Cc SP 36x4 36x3%t| Bay 60 
_... Bee 7000 | 2950 A 45 G-E Own | 4 Cc SP 36x5 sea6t Bay | 60 
eee 10000 | 3350 A 40 G-E wn | 4 Cc SP 36x6 36x6 Bay 60 
ya OE Bey c= PI, oe ad Pare Some G-k | Own ]...) C poeceest ae 36x34%t| Own oon 
pe A, DR SIS oe penne fy | OR, Res aa eS G-E | Own]..., C nes tioet ae 36x4 bf Own oe 
Ss fi ag pleas 6.0 haste oe Own |... Cc secetss| Same 36x5 Own | oe 
2200 1000 | 2250 | 1800 H&S 60 Own | Own | 4 R Lig 32x41g*| 32x414* Lav 55 
ee oe ARR H&S 50 -——E | Own | 4|...... Det 32x3 32x34 | Ross 66 
eee Se are A 50 West | West| 5 | Own Math | 34x3 36x344 | Ross 66 
3000 |...... a A 50 West | West! 5 | Own Math | 34x34 | 36x4 Ross 66 
Ee eee a ee A 50 | West | West! 5 | Own Math | 36x4 36x6 Ross 66 
eRe Wee bss x50% A 40 | West | West| 5 | Own Math | 36x5 wnat Ross | 68 
2 nag A ee A 40 | West | West; 5 | Own Math | 36x6 38x6 Ross | 66 
_ ee 2000 | 2200 A 60 TS 8 eg Ie: Sy a 32x3% | 32x4 Ross | 60 
| Bee 5000 | 3100 A 50 | G-E RE Se Se ee See 36x4 36x7 Gem | 60 
ge 7000 | 3700 A 50 | G-E ee tO | Be ~ dee necdas 36x5 36x4 Gem 60 
:.., Eee 11000 | 4500 A 50 G-E SUBS. 78: a eS eee 36x6 40x6 Ross 70 
ee 15000 | 4800 A 50 G-E “ERE 2 eee eee 36x7 40x7 Ross 70 
1800 | fs 8 75 |G-E | Own | 4 w Shel 32x3 32x31 | Own 56 
300 | 1010 | 1700 8s 84 | G-E Own | 4 Ww Shel 32x34 | 32x4 Own | 63 
2670 | 2170 | 2880 |...... s 65 G-E Own | 4 w Shel 32x34 | 34x5 Own 64 
3570 4480 | 5430 s 564%| G-E | Own | 4)| W Shel 34x4 36x6 Own 65 
4500 6560 | 7760 |...... S | 44 G-E | Own|/5| W Shel 36x5 36x8 Own | 68 
6630 | 9500 8 39%| G-E | Own|5| W Shel 36x6 36x10 Own 70 
Ward M-211........|30000 | 8430 (13780 Ss 36 G-E Own | 5 w Shel 36x7 36x7t Own 71 





































































NOTE: Battery Equipment on all above makes is at the option of the purchaser. Rattery Location Abbreviations: A-amidships; H-under hood; and S-under seat 
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23 
C) 
= aaj 
< |§e% 
s lah 
b |ee0 
O On} 
en) 
34 9 
34 g 
34 1t 
4214) 13 
4214 13 
4214) 13 
4234) 13 
34 |g 
33 te 
33 hoa 
33 |e 
36 las 
32 | 10 
32 | 10 
32 | 10 
32 | 10 
43 ' 
32 |. 
3434). 
~ia 
UUUETUUUEEEEUENOtRER 
- 3 
off 
gee 
o 
Om 
BN 
4-4-4 
| 60 
60 
60 
60 
; | 60 
ae 
| 65 
: 71 
66 
, 70 
) 68 
| 60 
68 
} 59 
) 68 
! 60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
i a 
; ia 
» | 60 
60 
50 
50 
} 60 
) 60 
} 60 
} 60 
j eevee 
5 bso 
} a 
} 55 
1 66 
: 66 
66 
' 66 
66 
| 66 
3 60 
L 60 
} 60 
) 70 
) 70 
3 56 
62 
} 64 
3 65 
) 68 
} 70 
; 71 
——— 


nder seat 





Trade Name 


Ace 
Acme 


Acorn 

American- 
La France 

Armleder 


Atterbury 
Autocar 


Available 
Bessemer 
Bethlehem 
Betz 
Biederman 
Bridgeport 
Brinton 
Brockway 


Cc. T. Elec. 


Casco 
Chevrolet 
Clinton 


Clydesdale 


Commerce 
Concord 


Corbitt 
Day-Elder 


Defiance 
Denby 


Diamond T 


Dixon 

Dodge Brothers 
Dorris 

Double Drive 


Duplex 


Eagle 

F. W. D. 

Fageol 

Federal 

Fifth Avenue 

Fisher Fast 
Freight 

Flint Road King 

Ford 


Front Drive 


G. M. C 

Garford 

Gary 

Gotfredson 
Graham Bros. 
Gramm-Bernstein 


Gramm & Kincaid 
Grass Premier 


Guilder 


Hahn 
Harvey 
Hug 
Indiana 


International 


Kearns 
Kelland (Elec.) 
Kelly-Springfield 


Kenworth 
King Zeitler 


‘AUGUST 15, 1925 


Capacity 


21%4-Bus 
1, 1%, 2, 3, 5, 
ee 


, 


2%, 3%, 5, 6; 7- 
1%, 2%, 3% T. T. 


1%, 2%, 3%, 5 
cas 2%, 


, 4, 5-Bus 
» 2, 3, 


1%, 2, 2%, 3, 
5 


1%, 2, 2%-Bus 
1%, 2, 2%, 3 


14%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 5 
1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 
5, Bus. 


1% 
1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 


5-Bus 
1, 1%, 1%, 2%, 
3%, 5 
1%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5 
% 
1, 2%, 3%-Bus 
3 


1, 1%, 2, 3, 3%- 
Bus 


1%, 2% 


3 

2, 3, 4, 6-Bus 
, 1%, 1%, a 4 
ie T 

Bus 

1% 


1%-Bus 
1 


1% 


1, a. lahat 3%, 5- 

%, ih, a4, 4, 5, 
1% T..&. Bus 

1, 2%, 3, 3%, 5- 
Bus 

1, 1%, 3, 3,.4, § 


1, 1%-Bus 
3; 1%, 1%, 2%, 3, 
4, 5 


1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4 


1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3% 
Bus 


1%, Le 2, 3, 4, 5, 


6-B 
1% i: 2, 2%, 
2%, 3%, Bus 


1, ‘lis, 2 


1, 144, 2, 2%, 3%, 5 
3, 5-Bus 


1, 1%, 2, 


Name 


American Motor Truck Co. 
Acme Motor Truck Co. 


Acorn Motor Truck Co. 

ea France Fire Engine‘ 
oO. 

O. Armleder Motor Truck Co. 


Atterbury Motor Car Co. 
Autocar Co. 


Available Truck Co. 
Bessemer Motor Truck Co. 
Bethlehem Motors Corp. 
Betz Motor Truck Co. 
Biederman Motors Co. 
Bridgeport Motor Truck Corp. 
Brinton Motor Truck Co. 
Brockway Motor Truck Corp. 


Commercial Truck Co. 


Casco Motors, Inc. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Clinton Motors Corp. 


Clydesdale Motor Truck Co. 


Commerce Motor Truck Co. 

Abbott-Downing Truck & Body 
Company 

Corbitt Mater Truck Co. 

Day-Elder Motors Corp. 


Century Motor Truck Co. 
Denby Motor Truck Corp. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co. 


Dixon Motor Truck Co. 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. 
Dorris Motor Car Co. 
Double Drive Truck Co. 


Duplex Truck Co. 


Eagle Motor Truck Corp. 
Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
Fageol Motors Co. 

Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
Standard Motor Truck Co. 


Flint Motor Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 


Double Drive Truck Co. 


General Motors Truck Co. 
Garford Motor Truck Co. 
Gary Motor Corp. 


Gotfredson Truck Corp. 


Graham Brothers 


Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck 
Co. 


Gramm & Kincaid Motors, Inc. 
Grass Premier Truck Co. 


Guilder Engineering Co. 


Hahn Motor Truck Co. 
Harvey Motor Truck Co. 


Hug Company 


Indiana Truck Corp. 
International Harvester Co. of 
America 


Kearns Dughie atotaee Co. 
Kelland Motor Car Co. 
— Springfield Motor Truck 


Kenworth Motor Truck Corp. 
King Zeitler Co. 
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Address 
Newark, Ohio 
Cadillac, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Hammond, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stratford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sanford, Me. 
Detroit, Mich, 
Reading, Pa. | 


Clyde, Ohio. | 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Concord, N. H. 


Henderson, N. C. 


Newark, N. J. 


Defiance, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich: 


Chicago, Ill. 


Altoona, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. } 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


Lansing, Mich. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Clintonville, Wis. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. 


New York City.; 
Detroit, Mich. 


Flint, Mich. 
Highland Park, 
Mich. 


Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

Pontiac, Mich. 

Lima, Ohio 


Gary, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. & 


Walkerville, 


Ont. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lima, Ohio 


Lima, Ohio 
Sauk City, Wis. 


Poughkeepsie, 
Fi a 

Hamburg, Pa. 

Harvey, Ill. 


Highland, Iil. 


Marion, Ind. 
Chicago, Il. 


Lewistown, Pa. 
Newark, N. J 
Springfield, Ohio 


Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers and Models Included in the Specification Tables 


List Includes Manufacturers of Buses: and Electric Trucks 


How Manufacturer Sells 





Nation- 
ally 


eee eeeee 


eee eeeee 


eeeeeeee 


eee enone 


ee eeeene 


ee eeeeee 
seen reese 


seen eeee 


sete eee 


Distribu- 

Locally Branches tors Dealers 
GG -" S cmakivon a. Mamba OM. “Ceedieaa 
No No Yes Yes 
Yes No No No 
cies wae Yes No Yes 
caquadeus 1-N. Pere tr eee 

— only 
No es Yes 
suas aaa Yes ee: 
Yes Sa ge ee eae voees 
WS oeatante J Was 5. 
Yes Yes Yes Yes 
asuecces es 
No Yes Yes Yes 
WOR +. ceesdced: “eudicesd. reavesbuaee 
No No Yes Yes 
No No Yes Yes 

er ere gee. ene Yes Yes 
cudnenna + aetaewes Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes 
No WOW - bakin Ndeaceee 
No Yes Yes Yes 
TS Pn eda eee) Ane cteuee | eaceneenen 

ey rere No See ee 

aan claret ae Yes aia aea | ee 
TR 6S cakelcbea.” cqamaen’l. tauaeeen 
jgneeee soa°°<"" Sgaat*s* gece 
eae aa ae Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes No Yes 

No Yes Yes Yes 

Yes No VOR ° oie 

eteadkwetd Yes Yes ewaretuae 

SE eS eee Fen Eee Yes 
Yes No No No 
BOR: "> Sachin gece ce edt: alleen 

Yes Yes No No 

tonetuee ee canons Yes c-ae.ae ine 

Yes Yes Yes Yes 

sen h sss, Bpessty yi gases gests ies ° 

No Yes Yes Yes 

Yes Wee.) 4 ‘ganeeue Yes 


ee a | 






Trade Name 
Kissel 
Kleiber 
Krebs 


Lange 
Lansden (Elec.) 


Larrabee-Deyo 
LeMoon 
Luedinghaus 


Maccar 
Mack 


Master 


Menominee 
Moreland 
Nash 
National 
Noble 
Northway 

O. B. (Elec.) 
ox. 

Ogden 
Oshkosh 
Overland 
Patriot 
Penn 
Pierce-Arrow 
Rainier 
Rehberger 
Reo 
Republic 


Rowe 
Ruggles 


Rumely 


Safeway Six 
Wheeler 

Sandow 

Sanford 

Saurer 

Schacht 

Selden 

Service 

Standard 

Steinmetz (Elec.) 


Sterling 


Stewart 


Stoughton 
Super Truck 


Traffic 
Traylor 
Twin City 
U. S. 


Union 
United 


Uppercu 
Victor 


Wachusett 
Walker (Elec.) 
Walter (Elec.) 


Ward (Elec.) 


Ward La France 


Winther 
Witt Will 
Yellow Cab 


Capacity 
1, 1%, 4, 5 
Bus 
1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5 
1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 
5, 7% 


1%, 2%, 3% 
%, 1, 2, 3%, 5, 6 
%, 


m, 1%, he. was 
2%, ig mg 

a Sa Zits Bite 8 
1, 1%, 


1%, 1%, 2%, 3 
oa» 4, 5i%4- 


1, 1, 1%, 2%, 
1, “tis 2, 2%, 3, 
3%, 


1, 2 

2, 3, 3% 

1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 
3, 4 

1%, 3, 5 

2, 344, 5 

1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3% 

1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5 

2. 2%, 4 

Ye 

1%, 2, 3 

1, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7%, 
pi 

%, 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 
314, 6 

’ 3, 4, 

14-Bus 

1%, 1, 2, 3, 4 
es 

2%, 

1, ri, ts, 2, 2%, 


Bus 
1% 


Bus 

1, gi 2, 2%, 3%, 
1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5 
6 at es 


. 5-Bus 
1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5 
ye i 
1%. 1%, 2%, 3%, 


1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3 
314, 5, 6, 10, 
T.T-Bus 

1, 1%, 2, 2%, Bus 
314-4 


1%, 1%. 2, 3. 
2%, 3, 3%, 5 


1%, 2. 4 

14, 

216, 34-Bus 

1%, 146, 2, 2%, 3, 
, 5-7 


1% 2%, 4, Bus 
"iM, i%, 2, 2%, 
o 


0 Ibs. to 7 ton 
21%, 3%, 5, 7-Bus 
bee * 2%, 3%, 5- 
z te 2%, 3%, 5 
1%. "2%, 3, 3%, 
1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 5 
%, 1-Bus 





Name 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Kleiber Motor Truck Co. 
Krebs Motor Truck Co. 
Tansien Company 
ee -Deyo Motor Truck Co., 


Nelson & Le Moon Truck Co. 
2. peat eee Wagon 
O. 


Maccar Truck Co. 
International Motor Co. 


Master Motor Truck Mfg. Co. 


Menominee Motor Truck Co. 
Moreland Motor Truck Co. 
Nash Motors Co. 

National Steel Car Corp., Ltd. 
Noble Motor Truck Co. 
Northway Motors Corp. 

O. B. Electric Vehicles, Inc. 
Nolan Truck Co. 

Ogden Truck Co. 

Oshkosh Motor Truck Mfg. Co. 
Willys-Overland Co. 

Patriot Mfg. Co. 

Penn Motors Corp. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Rainer Trucks, Inc. 

Arthur Rehberger & Son, Inc. 
Reo Motor Car Co. 

Republic Motor Truck Co., Ine. 


Rowe Motor Mfg. Co. 
Ruggles Motor Truck Co. 


Advance Rumely Thresher Co. 
The Six Wheel Co. 

Sandow Motor Truck Co. 
Sanford Motor Co. 

Adolph Saurer, Inc. 

G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Co. 
Selden Truck Corp. 

Service Motors, Inc. 

Standard Motor Truck Co. 
Steinmetz Electric Motor Car 


Corp. 
Sterling Motor Truck Co. 


Stewart Motor Corp. 


Stoughton Wagon Co. 
O’Connell Motor Truck Co. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
—_— Steel = “Machinery 
United States Motor Truck Co. 


Union Motor Truck Co. 
United Motor Products Co. 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co., 
Inc. 


Victor Motors, Inc. 


Wachusett Motors, Inc. 
Walker Vehicle Co. 

Walter Motor Truck Co. 
Ward Motor Vehicle Co. 
Ward La France Truck Corp. 
White Co. 

Wilcox Trux, Inc. 

Winther Motor Co. 

Witt Will Co., Inc. 


Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. 
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Address 
Hartford, Wis. 
San Francisco, 

Cal. 
Bellevue, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Danbury, Conn. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Scranton, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Clintonville, Wis. 


Burbank, Cal. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada 


Kendallville, Ind. 


Natick, Mass. 


sas City 


Okay, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Havelock, Neb. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Long Island City, 
N.Y. 


Newark, NJ. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Alma, Mich. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Laporte, Ind. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae Heights, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Wabash, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Arlington, Balti- 
more, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stoughton, Wis. 
Waukegan, Il. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Allentown, Pa. 

Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Bay City, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich 


ich. 
Keyport, N. J. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill 


Long Island City, 
Nw... vs 
Mt. Vernon, ty L< 


Elmira, N. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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How Manufacturer Sells 
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Fleetwood Body Purchased 

by Fisher 

Purchase of the Fleetwood Metal Body 
Company, Fleetwood, Pa., by the Fisher 
Body Corporation, is announced by W. A. 
Fisher, president of the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration. The shops will be maintained 
at Fleetwood under the direction of Ernst 
Schebera. The purchase brings about the 
retirement of Harry C. Urich, who 
founded the company. 

Except for a few minor changes, the 
policies of the Fleetwood company will be 
followed. It is believed that jobs calling 
for individuality to suit the taste as out- 
lined by the purchaser will be completed 
here. 

In purchasing the company, Mr. Fisher 
said that his company had but one object 
in view and that was to preserve the 
finest traditions of hand-craftsmanship 
to be found in the United States. 

The Fisher Body Corporation has also 
taken over two plants of the Buick Motor 
Car Company, in Detroit. 





Stockholders to Vote on 
Yellow Merger 


Yellow Cab Stockholders will meet on 
August 18, at Portland, Me., to ratify the 
plans for consolidation of the Yellow Cab 
Manufacturing Co., and the General 
Motors truck division. A two-thirds vote 
will be necessary for approval. 

Engineers representing the Yellow Cab 















and Coach Companies are at present| in 
Pontiac, Mich., conducting a survey |jof 
the General Motors Truck properties |in 
that city. 

Proxies are now being prepared jor 
mailing to stockholders. John Hertz, who 
is to be chairman of the board of the ni:w 
corporation, expresses the opinion that 
the stockholders are overwhelmingly jin 
favor of the consolidation. He feels that 
the amalgamation of the two intere$ts 
will prove of benefit to stockholders of 
both companies as well as to the public. 





Garage for Bus and Truck, 
Use Only | 


Boston is erecting its first garage 
the sole use of buses and trucks. It will 
be located in the business district just on 
the edge of the big retail department store 
section. It is planned to accommodate 
operators of buses running between 
Boston and out of town places and algo 
trucks used in long hauls. At present 
the big increase in bus operation has bedn 
such that it is difficult to house them near 
their terminals. The new garage will 
accommodate 400 buses and trucks. 

It will be a two-story brick and co- 
crete structure, 140 ft. by 290 ft. It will 
cover more than 26,000 square feet, giving 
double that area with its two floors, and 
allowing for additions when business waf- 
rants it. A ramp 110 feet in length wil 
lead from the first to the second story 
providing an easy grade. 

Among the featurd 
will be the partitior- 
ing off of sections tb 
be assigned to fledt 


n 





owners, and the con 

















































































































Uhl Rubber Co. of Visalia, Cal. 


An increase of 120 per cent in the 
sale of India Tires in June, over June 
of 1924, has just been reported by the 


struction of specidl 
repair rooms. There 
will be lockers ani 
shower baths _ fof 
drivers and _ helperg. 
The owners are ‘Th. 
J. Moynahan, Jr., and 
Albert Erlandson. 
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New York Suburban Railroads 


Run Buses 


Several New York suburban towns in 
Westchester County will be linked in a 
$1,000,000 motor bus system being plan- 
ned by the New York, Westchester & 
Boston and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroads. Financial failure 
is said to be the reason for the new move. 
The latter company is now in the hands 
of a receiver and has been forced to dis- 
continue several of its lines in favor of 
buses which have proved more practical 
and less costly on many suburban routes. 

Residents of the county favor the in- 
stitution of the bus service. The project 
of the two railroads adds another com- 
petitor to bus operations in Westchester. 
The Third Avenue Railway Co., and the 
Westchester Bus Co., are already running 
bus lines in the county. L. S. Miller, 
president of the New York, Westchester 
& Boston road, in commenting on the bus 
plans stated that it would enable the rail- 
road to give commuters quicker service 
to New York and would permit the rail- 
road to offer better service to newly 
developed suburban communities. 





Automobiles Shipped to All 
Parts of Globe 


Showing how the world is riding in 
American motor vehicles, it is worth 
noting that during the past five months 
sixteen motor trucks were shipped to 
Greenland and seven passenger cars to 
Iceland, while Belgian Congo, in the heart 
of Africa, took twenty-nine passenger 
cars and eighty-seven trucks. 





Bearing & Rim Supply Company, 
Spokane, Washington, and Wire Wheel 
& Service Company, Portland, Oregon, 
Budd wheel distributors in western Wash- 
ington and Portland respectively, an- 
nounce that they have expanded their 
businesses to take on four new rim lines, 
those lines being Firestone, Hayes, Kel- 
sey and Jackson. 





The bus is riding on tl 


sequent opportunity for 
ticular job is of 18-p 
Studebaker bus chassis} 
steel disk wheels. Sea 
leather and due to the 
individual chair. Yet 
design of these seats. 





How the Studebaker is Helping to Stimulate the 
Ride-in-a-Bus Habit 

e crest of nonularity lareely because of the increased 
comfort provided bus riflers in the modern bus of today. The views herewith 
show the Studebaker idea of giving better service to customers with a con- 
more profitable operation for the owners. 
bssenger capacit 
It is equippe ‘ 
ts, cushions and backs are upholstered in genuine 
design of the seats each passenger has practically an 
but a minimum amount of space is required for the 
[he body has six dome lights, three roof ventilators, 
together with an additjonal two above the windshield. A roomy luggage 
compartment is provided at the head of the rear row of seats and an extra 
luggage compartment o the ton. 


This par- 
and is mounted on the 184 in. 
with panel type body mounted on 















Personals 





E. M. Bender, formerly chief engineer of 
the Lycoming Motors Corp., Williamsport, 
Pa., is now assistant general manager. E. 
D. Herrick, formerly assistant chief engineer 
has become chief engineer and J. M. Stout, 
formerly - chief tool designer, is assistant 
chief engineer. 

D. C. Briggs is now associated with the 
American Forging & Socket Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., in the capacity of general superin- 
tendent in charge of manufacturing. He 
was formerly production manager for the 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 

L. D. Brown, treasurer of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer of that company. H. Hough, con- 
troller, has been named vice-president and 
controller. Both men have been connected 
with the Goodrich organization for a num- 
ber of years. 

T. V.-Buckwalter has been advanced from 
chief engineer of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. to the capacity of vice-president in 
charge of engineering. 

Ronald Clark has sailed for Paris, where 
he will resume his connection with the 
Cociete Anonume Francaise North East, who 
are the French representatives of the North 
East Electric Co. 

Robert E. Clingan, formerly operating head 
of the Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, has been 
elected president of that company. W. S. 
Quinian has been made vice-president, and 
Cc. G. Steinbicker, secretary-treasurer. 

M. W. Estabrook is now assistant sales 
manager of the Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, 
Mich. He was formerly a member of the 
sales department of the Flint Motor Com- 
pany, Flint, Mich. 

Geo. H. Hannum was guest of honor at 
a luncheon at the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
given by Frank D. Chase, Chicago architect, 
to introduce Mr. Hannum to a number of 
Milwaukee business men. Mr. Hannum has 
been elected president of the Hannum Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, which will 
occupy the plant of the Lavine Gear Co. 

Edward S. Ingham, service manager, Budd 
Wheel Co., Philadelphia, recently returned 
from a month’s inspection tour of Budd serv- 
ice stations in the west and in northwestern 
Canada. He reports brisk business in all 
districts visited, with indications for a most 
prosperous season. 

John Kelsey, president of the Kelsey Wheel 
Co., Detroit, is in the Mayo Brothers’ Hos- 
pital undergoing an operation for ulcers of 
the stomach. His condition is said to be 
serious. 

F. J. Kolb has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the New Eng- 
land branch, the Selden Sales & Ser'vice Co. 
Headquarters, 1121-23 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Kolb, in view of his 
eight years’ association at the home office, 
has wide experience and a full knowledge 
of Selden methods and policies. 

O. I. Kreusser has succeeded F. M. Holden 
as engineer in charge of the General Motor 
Corporation’s proving ground at Milford, 
Mich. 

Harry L. MacMillan has been advanced to 
the position of assistant sales manager of 
the King Quality Products, Inc., of Buffalo. 
He has extensive experience in the automo- 
tive accessory end of the industry, knowing 
the field thoroughly. He will make his head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 

L. B. Massey, of the Motor Transport 
Company, of Minneapolis, has joined the 


sales force of the Diamond T Motor Car 
Company as district manager. 

S. A. Miles, N. A. C. C. show manager, 
who is resting at his summer home in 
Christmas Cove, Me., where he will remain 
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until late fall, is making arrangements for 
an exhibit to be made by the automobile 
industry at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
to be held in Philadelphia next year. He 
plans an individual exhibit including all 
manufacturers to be represented instead of 
exhibits by single companies. 

R. A Morrison, for many years with the 
American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
has been placed in charge of all research 
work for the Northwestern Chemical Co., 
Marietta, Ohio, manufacturer of ‘‘Norwesco.”’ 

Joseph L. Myers, general manager finan- 
cial sales department, and Glyn Davies, man- 
ager foreign department, have been elected 
vice-presidents of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. 

William Paul Neth has been appointed 
the head of a new exclusive export office 
established by Gramm & Kincaid Motors, 
Ine., of Lima, Ohio, at 44 Whitehall Street, 
6 State Street, Station P, New York City. 
Mr. Neth, with his extensive experience, is 
amply qualified to handle the standardized 
interchangeable Gramm & Kincaid trucks in 
the export field. 

J. W. Neun, formerly manager of the 
Toronto branch of the North East Electric 
Co., has been appointed in charge of opera- 
tion of the North East Electric Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd, This company became the man- 
ufacturer of the North East products July 
1st, and will supply manufacturers of Canada 
using North East equipment as standard. 
The headquarters are at 17 Elm St., Toronto. 

A. L. Scheuer has tendered his resignation 
as president of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, which upon request will be 
accepted not later than October Ist. His 
future plans are not announced. 

Frank R. Schubert is the new general 
manager of the Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. John Dlesk succeeds Mr. 
Schubert in his former capacity as works 
manager. 

William N. Shaw, president of the Bise- 
mann Magneto Corp., is now on a trip to 
the Pacific Coast where he will thoroughly 
study conditions. He will call on the leading 
representatives and customers of the com- 
pany. 

G. W. Sherin has resigned as advertising 
manager of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corp. No announcement has been made as 
to his probable successor. 

Henry G. Wells, of the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, has been appointed 
to serve on the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners formed 
to draft legislation that will cover the gap 
now left open through the recent Supreme 
Court decision that states may not control 
trucks and buses in interstate traffic because 
of lack of legislation. 

E. V. Wills, formerly assistant service 
manager of the Westinghouse Automotive 
Division, and more recently connected with 
Barter-Oppenheim, Newark, N. J., has en- 
tered the service of the Eisemann Magneto 
Corp. He will act as service traveler in the 
middle western states with headquarters. at 
the branch office in Chicago. 





A New Outlet for Buses 


A new role for the flexible motor bus 
has been found by Arnold Johnson and 
his Hollywood, Florida, Golf and Country 
Club orchestra, who are touring the 
country this summer in a specially de- 
signed White double-deck tally-ho bus. 
Johnson and his musicians left Chicago 
recently for an extended tour to fill con- 
cert and dance engagements in the prin- 
cipal cities of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kentucky and 
New York. 
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Better Delivery Facilities Will 
Meet Foreign Competition . 


“American manufacturers now have two 
new weapons that will help them to meet 
the keen European competition in getting 
export business from Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Belgium, Germany, and Eng- 
land,” says F.’ J. Fisher, General Sales 
Manager of the Standard Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit. 

“These two business-inducing weapons 
are the quicker delivery service and the 
lower freight charges that are offered to 
the American manufacturers who will 
quote the buyers prices that are based on 
shipping their products direct by boat 
from the Great Lakes ports to those over- 
sea countries. 

“Let me make a comparison of the sav- 
ing in hours and dollars of shipping to 
those countries by boat as against ship- 
ping by rail and boat. I will take a car- 
load of three Fisher Fast Freight motor 
trucks as an example. The time that is 
required to ship this carload of trucks 
from the sidetrack of our loading docks 
at Detroit, Michigan, to New York on di- 
rect freight is 4 days. 

“When the carload of trucks arrive in 
New York, the export crates have to be 
unloaded from the car and loaded onto a 
lighter, which carrys them out in the har- 
bor alongside of the vessel. Then the 
crates are lifted by a boom and loaded 
onto the vessel. The time that is required 
for the vessel to make the trip from New 
York to Copenhagen, Denmark, is 22 
days. The freight charges for shipping 
the carload of trucks from Detroit to New 
York are $120, and from there to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, are $285. Thus, the trip 
requires 26 days and costs $405. 

“Now contrast the cost in hours and 
dollars of shipping by this method with 
the experience we had this week in ship- 
ping three trucks of the same kind direct 
by boat from Detroit to Copenhagen. The 
crates were taken from our shipping dock 
and loaded onto a truck which delivered 
them to the ocean vessel at one of the De- 
troit piers. 

“The vessel dropped down its boom and 
lifted the crates onto the hatches. These 
crates will not be handled again until they 
are unloaded at the docks in Copenhagen. 
Denmark. This ocean vessel will make 
the trip direct from Detroit to that city in 
21 days. The cost of shipping these trucks 
direct to Copenhagen by boat is $250. 

“You can quickly see what a weapon 
this saving of four days in delivery time 
and $155 in freight charges gives our dis- 
tributors when they come into competition 
with the European manufacturers who 
already have the advantages of lower ma- 
terial cost, lower labor cost, and lower 
overhead in their favor.” 





Borden Company Buys Thirty 
Electrics 


Announcement was made today that 
the Borden Dairy Products Company had 
purchased 30 drop-frame C-T Electric 
Trucks for its Chicago retail milk opera- 
tions. The Ira J. Mix Dairy Company of 
this city just replaced all its horses at its 
30th street branch. with C-T Electrics. 
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C.C.J. SHOP IDEAS 


HESE two pages are primarily designed to help 
service station repairmen in exacting economies 
Salesmen, however, can 
also profit by scanning over these practical hints. 
Familiarity with expeditious and money-saving methods 
in truck repairs and operation will enable the salesman 
to talk the language of the average buyer of today, 


who is more conversant with the important details of 
truck operation and maintenance than ever before. 
A money-saving idea will not only pave the way for 
intelligent attention on the part of the prospect, but 
will often result in a.sale. 
are not confined to any particular class. 
will be given wherever merit warrants it. 





The ideas contained herein 
Attention 








No. 21—Removable Wrecking 


Crane 
The sketch, which was drawn from an 
actual photograph, shows a_ wrecking 


crane that was constructed before the 
manufactured products were obtainable at 
a reasonable price. It is constructed prin- 
cipally from heavy angle iron assembled 
into a V-end upright, welded into posi- 
tion, and supporting members and cross 
arms. A heavy bolt extends through the 
V-end for reinforcement and to serve as 
a support for the hook of a chain hoist. 
The vertical uprights are drilled to take 
two heavy pins secured so that they can- 
not work loose. The object of these 
two positions is to give two heights. The 
feature of the crane is that it can be 
quickly and easily disassembled, thereby 
permitting the truck to be used for other 
purposes should there be a need. Lockers 
for tools are provided on each side of the 
body.—J. M. Johnson, New Haven, Conn. 


f No. 22—Rubber Corks for 
Bolt Holes 


Generally in cleaning carbon-very little 
care is taken to prevent particles of carbon 
from falling into the cylinder bolt holes. 
An accumulation of these particles as a 
result of several cleanings eventually pre- 
vents the secure tightening of the head. 
As a consequence the mechanic is com- 
pelled to scrape out the accumulation at 
the expense of arduous work and time. 
This trouble can be eliminated by a little 
precaution. Insertions of rubber corks 
into each cylinder bolt hole before com- 
mencing the carbon scraping operation 
can be done at the cost of little incon- 
venience. After the job is finished, blow 
off all the carbon with an air hose, before 
removing the corks.—Chas. R. Mark, 
H. A. Mark Motor Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


¥ 


No. 28—Small Metal Shear 


All shops have need for cutting small 
pieces of metal of all kinds, into various 
shapes, for divers purposes. A small shear 
is an essential around any shop. One can 
readily be made irom an old file and a 
piece of 1-in. square steel. Bend up one 
end of the steel at right angles to the 
length, as shown by the illustration. Drill 
a hole in the bent or upright end for a 
t4-m. bolt. Grind off one edge of an old 


file, draw the temper off the lower end, 


drill a hole of the same dimension, and 
assemble. Although it is not essential to 
temper the steel block, doing so would im- 
prove the cutting ability of the shear.— 
Vincent Hearthside, Peoria, III. 


No. 24—Making Cranking 
Easier 

Easy cranking is frequently dependent 
upon the location of the key-way in the 
crank. Many trucks are difficult to crank 
because the crank handle is in the wrong 
position. This occurs when the crank 
handle is near the top or bottom of its 
orbit at the compression stroke. The ideal 
position for the key-way on the compres- 
sion stroke will bring the crank handle 
on a plane horizontal to the ground. A 
simple way of correcting this trouble is 
by cutting another key-way about a ™%-in. 
way from the original key-way. It is best 
to determine the exact distance, however. 
This can readily be ascertained by a little 
testing. The actual cutting of the new 
key-way is a simple operation and can be 
accomplished in a few minutes.—Chas. R. 
Mark, Philipsburg. Pa. 


No. 25—To Prevent Shim 
Dropping 

Every mechanic knows how easy it is, 
when taking up bearings, to drop the 
shims. When this occurs, especially when 
there are a number of shims, much time is 
consumed in finding and replacing them 
where they belong. This trouble can be 
avoided by bending cotter pins as illus- 
trated. The cotter pins or shim holders 
should be placed on the bolts before the 
cap has been removed. Simply loosen the 
bolts sufficiently to permit the cotter pins 
to be shoved into place below the shims 
before removing the cap.—Ira_ Kirby, 
York, Pa. 





Commercial Car Journal will 
pay $1 for each new idea which 
it accepts, or as much above 
that amount as the idea is 
worth. Simply tell us exactly 
how it is done and send a 
rough pencil sketch showing 
clearly the method employed 
or the device used. 














No. 27—Protecting Bolt Threads 


Removal of a nut from a_two-end 
threaded bolt sometimes presents a prob- 
lem. Occasionally such a stud is taken 
out of an engine. One end contains a 
screwed on nut and the other end is 
threaded for screwing into a certain part 
of the engine. A firm grip is required 
on the threaded end. Fastening it in a 
vise would ruin it. Use of lead on each 
jaw of the vise is suggested. The bolt 
can then be tightly secured with im- 
munity and the nut removed with ease 
and with no damaging effects to the 
thread. In view of the frequent occasions 
demanding the use of soft metal jaws it 
would probably pay the mechanic to 
make up a pair of copper jaw covers. 
These can be shaped out of sheet cop- 
per in a few minutes.—Chas. R. Mark, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


No. 23—For Oversize Reaming 


By use of shim metal an oversize hole 
can be reamed with a standard reamer. 
Place a strip of shim metal, less than one- 
half the degree of oversize wanted, down 
the full length of one cutting edge of the 
reamer. Placement over more than one 
cutting edge will result in a larger hole 
than desired. A little experimenting will 
enable the mechanic to determine how 
much shim metal is required if more than 
one cutting edge is to be covered. ‘This 
is one method of reaming an oversize hole 
without an expansion reamer.—C. Kerfew, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


No. 26—To Reline With Heavier 
Lining 

The following method is suggested for 
making practical the relining of brakes 
with a-heavier or thicker lining than 
specifications call for. Naturally use of 
heavier lining will either prevent the re- 
placement of the wheel, or make the fit 
entirely too tight. The brake bands, how- 
ever, can be adjusted to accommodate the 
increased size of cutting off % in. of 
metal on both ends of the band. This can 
be accomplished by means of a vise and 
a hack-saw. The removal of this metal 
will provide the added space required by 
the increased thickness of the band. The 
bands can now be relined with oversize 
brakes, without experiencing any diffi- 
culty in the replacement of the wheels.— 
Chas. R. Mark, Philipsburg, Pa. 
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Making the Long Distance 
Bus Tour Popular 
(Continued from page 7) 


faces the trip could be made comfortably 
in ten days. At $6 a day per passenger 
the buses show a good return, for the 
operating cost of these machines is, not 
including overheads, only 12.7 cents a 
mile. Depreciation is calculated at 6 cents 
a mile. 


This summer, the same two parlor chair 
cars are operating on an all expense cir- 
cle tours east, with weekly departures 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., for Cumber- 
land, Md. The route traversed includes 
the Adirondack Mountains, Green Moun- 
tains, White Mountains, Connecticut Val- 
ley, Mohawk Trail, Berkshire Hills, Hud- 
son River, Sleepy Hollow Country, New 
York City, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Gettysburg, the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and the Cumberland Range. 
The rate from Chicago, including all ex- 
penses, is $215 and $161 from Niagara 
Falls to Cumberland. To date these trips 
have proved very popular, and the service 
is now assured for years to come. 

Getting the business is of course not 
the whole battle. Passengers secured, 
have to be retained as permanent custo- 
mers, and even boosters. Service is there- 
fore the keynote of the Royal Blue Line 
attitude toward its public. A striking ex- 
ample of the value of this attitude toward 
its customers was afforded in the recent 
unfair-competition case when the Royal 
Blue Line fought a Californian operator 
on the right to use the Royal Blue Line 
name. In the course of the hearing the 
statement was made by Spears that the 
Royal Blue Line worked to schedule even 
if they had only one passenger. This was 
contested, but the presiding judge knew 
that it was the truth. He said he had 
been in New York some time ago and 
had booked for a sight-seeing tour. When 
the day of the tour came it was cold and 
wet, but he went along to where the bus 
stood and asked the driver how many 
passengers had booked. Only one, the 
man told him, but if he turns up we shall 
take him round just the same as if we had 
a full load. So the judge had his tour 
with only the driver and the man who 
pointed out the sights as company. No 
one would have guessed how valuable 
that service was going to be to the Royal 
Blue Line Company two years later. 





Making Money Servicing 
Electric Trucks 
(Continued from page 18) 


say, the concerns and individuals pay a 
fixed sum the month, based on the size 
or capacity of the truck. The service 
includes charging, washing, lubrication, 
storage, care and inspection of batteries 
and boosting if necessary. The only time 
boosting is supplied is during heavy snow 
storms in the winter. Each vehicle is 
thoroughly lubricated each week. Two 
men are employed all night; one of them 
starting to work at noon. One man 
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attends to the charging and the other 
does the flushing. The flushing is on a 
schedule and the inspection system 
checks the work. 

A record is maintained, of course, and 
readings are taken every 30 minutes these 
being on a form shown herewith. These 
daily records are filed so that the history 
of a battery may be obtained for over a 
long period. Occasionally the battery 
inspector of the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company, makers of the Exide, calls 
and checks, and if at any time a battery 
does not take the charge properly, or 
other troubles develop, the inspector is 
called. He in turn will take up such 
matters as driver over-discharging bat- 
tery direct with the employer. In addi- 
tion to the daily records, a Bristol Re- 
cording unit in the office keeps a check 
on the charging man. 

Mr. Jensen said that up to the time 
the new service station was erected and 
servicing electrics was in red ink because 
the volume was not sufficient to cover 
the investment required by the equipment 
installed. When the new station was 
considered a very large concern agreed 
to change from gasoline to electrics and 
garage them at the service station. Since 
the new station began operations a num- 
ber of concerns have added electrics and 
the sum total of all supplies sufficient 
volume so that a profit is made from the 
service. From this it is obvious that the 
electric service station must have a cer- 
tain number of electrics to pay a profit 
and in proportion to the investment in 
charging equipment, building, etc. 

The mechanical service on electrics is 
handled by the regular service depart- 
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ment and the same charge per hour as 
for gasoline trucks is made. Mr. Jensen 
stated, that the amount of service other 
than electrical required by the electric 
truck was very little. He quoted some 
figures dealing with 19 electrics, over a 
period of 12 months, or from June to 
June. Eliminating the detailed figures 
15 trucks cost their owners $860 for labor 
for a year or about $57 per truck per 
year. The four other trucks were com- 
pletely overhauled, had been in contin- 
uous service since 1910, 1911, and 1912, 
and cost but $453 or an average of $113 
each. Reference was also made to 5 
placed in service in 1921 and which had 
no labor charge other than minor ad- 
justments such as tightening nuts and 
bolts. 

Mr. Jensen believes that the use of 
electric units will increase in the cities 
and that they are not competitive with 
the gasoline truek, for each fit in their 
definite field. While his organization 
does not sell electrics, and if it did there 
would doubtless be a separate sales or- 
ganization, the fact that nearly two- 
thirds of the service station is given over 
to electrics, that a profit is being made 
on the service, answers the question as 
to the possibilities in this field for the 
dealer. 

Before closing mention should be made 
of the neatness of this service station. 
A mechanic spilled about half a pint of 
oil on the floor. An attendant at once 
mopped up the oil and cleaned the spot. 
Neatness and cleanliness are noticeable, 
and whenever this is the rule in a dealer’s 
establishment the customer is assured of 
service. 





trucks in fifteen years. 


dollars. 





Perseverance Brings Success 


OR over fifteen years Michael J. Connolly, “Mike,” as he is best 
Pcown, has been at work early and stayed late at the Pierce-Arrow 

Sales Co., Buffalo. He was probably one of the best janitors on 
Main Street and anyone who has even looked inside of “Ed” Bull’s 
well-known Pierce-Arrow salesroom could testify that everything was 
always orderly and polished to a nicety. 
“Mike” did was well done. Then, too, he had his ears and eyes open, 
he even read trade journals, and, he learned a lot about motor-cars and 


One morning, not long ago, a customer came in early interested in 
two used trucks which had been advertised. There was no one there 
to talk with this very early customer so “Mike” did the talking with 
the result that when Mr. A. L. Sawyer, salesmanager, who has been 
with Mr. Bull in various capacities for sixteen years, came to business, 
“Mike” had a cash deal closed. After that “Mike” sort of filled in 
early mornings, and during noon-time, and after hours. 
“used cars” until it burst right out that he has a sales “manner” which 
was a real natural talent. He impressed everyone with his desire to be 
accommodating and his downright honesty. No client ever came back 
and said, “you told me this or that about this machine which I find is 
not true.” People believe in him. He talks straight, with the con- 
viction that “knowing your job” gives one, and his natural brogue 
adds both color and a tone of sincerity to his priceless sales arguments. 

“Mike” is now a used car salesman on both salary and commission, 
and following on with the same principles which made him one of 
the best “janitors” on Main Street he is now one of the best “used car 
salesmen” on Main Street. There is nothing better than steady “plug- 
ging” on the job, learning a trifle or two each day, and keeping one’s 
head normal when success becomes that welcome, tangible, substance— 


Every “little thing” that 


He sold 
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| 
Selden Brings Out a New Roeiiantiie Bus Chassis 





4 


Motored With a Six-Cylinder Continental, This New Roadmaster Has a Spedd Range of From 5 to 50 m.p.h. 


HE new Roadmaster model just an- 

nounced by the Selden Truck Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., is designed for a street 
car type of body that will seat 21 pas- 
sengers, or a Sedan type of body for inter- 
city type of work. 

Ample power and speed for from 5 to 
50 miles per hour in high gear is furnish- 
ed by a big six-cylinder 334, x 5 Conti- 
nental engine developing 72 h. p. at 2200 
r.p.m. This engine is suspended from 
three points. Lubrication is by full pres- 
sure system. It hasaremovable head and 
its crankshaft revolves in four main bear- 
ings. Ignition is by North East battery 
with induction coil and distributor. Gaso- 
line is fed to a Stromberg carburetor by a 
Stewart vacuum system from a 20-gal. 
tank mounted outside of the frame under 
body. 


Above: Close-up of the Pow- 
erful Spring Assembly. Note 
the Auxiliary Spring Mounted 
Over the Main Spring. Right: 
Three-Quarter View, Show- 
ing Attractive Radiator De- 
sign. 


A centrifugal pump, a large fan and a 
cellular type nickel-plated pressed steel 
shell radiator is included in the cooling 
system. 

Power is carried back to a four-speed 
Brown-Lipe transmission through a 
Brown-Lipe dry plate multiple disk 
clutch. All are mounted in unit with the 
engine. 

From the transmission, drive is carried 
by a two-piece propellor shaft, equipped 
with center bearing and metal universal 
joints to a heavy-duty Clark spiral-bevel 
drive rear-axle. Timken bearings are 
used throughout in this axle with dual 
Timken bearings on the outer ends of the 
driveshaft. Fully enclosed brakes of large 
capacity provide long life and good brake 
action. Both the service and emergency 
brakes are internal expanding on the rear 








wheels. The brakes used are self-center- 
ing in drums eliminating adjustment and 
assuring full contact of shoes and drums. 

The rear springs are of the three-stage 
type. They are stated to provide easy 
riding under all load conditions. The 
main spring is made long and flexible to 
provide easy riding for light loads. An 
auxiliary or helper spring mounted above 
the main spring and retained by the same 
clips is brought into service when the load 
factor is increased. As more passengers 
are added the front end of this spring 
comes into contact with a bracket on the 
frame, and as the load is increased the 
rear end of the auxiliary comes into en- 
gagement. In this manner the springs are 
always stiff enough to accommodate the 
load and at the same time have sufficient 
flexibility to permit of easy riding. The 
front spring measures 46 x 2% in. and the 
main spring of the rear 60 x 3 in. with a 
44 x 2% in. auxiliary. 

A heavy frame with a kick-up over the 
rear axle is used, which, with the low flat 
underslung springs, gives a low chassis. 
The frame height at the entrance is 26 
in. A Ross cam and lever type steering 
gear is used. 

Van artillery type steel wheels equipped 
with 32 x 6 front and 32 x 8 rear pneu- 
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matics is standard equipment. Disk 
wheels and 32 x 6 dual pneumatic rears 
may be obtained at additional cost. 

The wheelbase is 177 in. standard, the 
tread 56 in. front and rear, distance from 
back of dash to center of rear axle 145 in. 
and the chassis weight 5200 Ibs. 

The standard electrical equipment in- 
cludes North East 12 volt, 225 watt elec- 
tric generator and 12 volt starting motor, 
Bosch electric horn, electric head lamps 
with dimmers, tail-lamp, ammeter, and 
Willard 12 volt heavy-duty battery. Other 
equipment includes speedometer, moto- 
meter, mirror, front bumper, spare rim, 
Alemite grease gun, oil pressure gage, 
jack and a set of tools. 





Fordson Snow-Motor Solves 
Transportation Over Snow 


The Fordson Snow-Motor, which is now 
being manufactured by Snow-Motors, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., is a machine that is not 
only quite unique in construction but one 
that offers a real and tangible solution to 
the problem of transportation over snow. 
Operation of the machine is not dependent 
upon the removal of snow on rural high- 
ways. It provides transportation over 
roads which are deeply covered with snow 
without removing any part of it. 


In tests a single Snow-Motor, Fordson 
driven, transported heavy sled loads of 
logs that would have taken several spans 
of teams to haul, from a logging camp 
to a terminal, fifty miles distant, breaking 
the road. through the snow all the way, 
so that teams, automobiles, and other con- 
veyances could later follow them over the 
trail. The Snow-Motor, with a light pas- 
senger car for motive power, dashed over 
the snow, no matter what the depth, at 
a speed of 24 miles an hour. 

The initial driving power vi.the Snow- 
Motor is the Fordson tractor. Stripped of 
this motive power the machine consists 
of two torpedo-shaped drums, to which 
flanges or spiral runners (sometimes called 
“Skates”) are welded. These drums, 
which are chain driven, revolve in opposite 
directions, the spiral on one being right- 
handed and that on the other being left- 
handed. The torpedo-shaped ends of these 
drums and the spiral flanges engage posi- 



























tively with the snow or ice, and, owing 
to the balanced thrust of one against the 
other, propel the Snow-Motor on a straight 
course, forward or reverse. Steering is 
effected by controlling the drive to one 
or the other of the drums. The action of 
the drums on the snow is virtually that 
of a worm and worm wheel, where the 
worm is formed by the spirals on the 
drum and the wheel, by that frictionless 
material, snow. 


The important feature which saves the 
Snow-Motor from the fate of the wheeled 
vehicle, or the horse, is its action in soft 
snow. Where other vehicles dig them- 
selves in, the Snow-Motor digs itself out. 
When the drums are running on ice the 
contact area is very small, as with skates. 
When they come to snow, they sink in, 
packing the snow down and, at the same 
time, increasing the bearing surface until 
it becomes sufficient to carry the weight 
of the machine. Further, as the weight 
bearing surface is increased, so also is 
the propelling surface of the flanges in- 
creased. The Snow-Motor is driven just 
the same as the Fordson would be driven 
if it were not mounted on the Snow- 
Motor, the regulator controls being used. 

The machine has a wide track on each 
side, the tread being 58 in. between the 
centers of the drum, which are 30 in. in 
diameter. The whole power is behind 
the steering, giving it wonderful ability to 
maneuver. Owing to its very flexible 
construction it is easily managed, and it 
can be swung around in its own length. 
Any standard Fordson tractor can be used 
on the Snow-Motor by removing the 
wheels and axle, which can be replaced 
when the tractor is needed again for its 
regular summer use in agricultural or 
other work. 





Invitations are being mailed this month 
to all countries of the globe inviting auto- 
mobile men everywhere to attend the sec- 
ond World Motor Transport Congress 
which will be held in New York January 
11-13, 1926, during the National Automo- 
bile Show. 


Right: Showing 
Torpedo - Shaped 
Drums With 


Spiral Runners. 


Left: Showing 
Method of Apply- 
ing Fordson Pow- 
er to Drums of 
Snow- Motor. 
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Martin-Parry Brings Out 
Safetibus for Fords 


Comfort, safety and attractiveness 
characterize the new Safetibus now jp 
production by Martin-Parry Corp., York 
Pa. The Safetibus is designed for the 
Ford ton-chassis, equipped with the 
Martin-Parry extension, which provides 
the required 146 in. wheelbase, semi. 
elliptic springs, and the efficient Hotch. 
kiss drive. 

The Safetibus incorporates new fea- 
tures in light chassis bus design. By 
mounting the body very low on the chas. 
sis, a lower center of gravity has been 
maintained, assuring safety, and giving a 
low coach effect. There is 57 in. headroom 
inside from floor to roof. 

It has been designed either for school 
purposes or for use as a general bus. The 
capacity is 25 children or 18 adults, not 
including the driver. 

The interior is well lighted by two 
dome lights. The longitudinal seats con- 


sist of deep springed cushions and 
backrests upholstered in rich textile 
leather. There is ample room under the 


seats for baggage. 

Built of standardized parts, it can be 
completely taken down for compact 
crated shipment. Parts are interchange- 
able, permitting rapid replacement of any 
part on account of damage or accident. 
The side panels and framework are steel, 
giving rigid construction with minimum 
weight. 

The semi-elliptic springs of the Martin- 
Parry extension insure easy riding 
qualities, and allow a payload capacity of 
over 3000 pounds. The bus is designed 
for use with any conventional two-speed 
rear axle or auxiliary transmission. 

The cowl and windshield are standard 
Ford Sedan type, while a sun visor af- 
fords extra protection to the driver. 


Large windows furnish perfect vision and 
ventilation to the occupants, with cowl 
and built-in rear ventilators also provided. 
The windows are double strength plate 
glass and can be lowered into the sides 
of the body completely out of sight. 























Asphalt paving contractors, engineers 
and material men, as well as public offi- 
cials from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, will gather in Detroit, Octo- 
ber 21, 22 and 23 for the Fourth Annual 
Asphalt Paving Conference under the 
auspices of the Asphalt Association. 
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Unitron for Fleet Operators 


Battery charging for the fleet operator 
can run into a big expense item if not 
equipped to do his own re-charging, as a 
matter of fact battery charging in general 
has developed into a sizable business 
with an immense avenue of profit. Be 
that as it may, whether a garage rendering 
battery charging service or a fleet oper- 
ator cutting down operating expenses. 





Unitron Type No. 1 


Proper battery charging facilities are es- 
sential to meet certain requirements. 

For the average garage owner or fleet 
operator the type No. 1 Unitron recharger 
delivers a service that is well fitted to their 
demands. 

Its capacity is the charging of from one 
to fifteen 6-volt batteries at 7 amperes or 
less. Its first cost which is practically the 
only cost is unusually low. There are no 
moving parts that require adjustment, re- 
placement or lubrication. It is installed 
quickly and is easy to operate. It is silent 
with practically no vibration. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
endorsed it as being fire-proof. 

This charger is ready for service upon 
delivery, only requiring its location and 
attachment to any alternating current. 

A particularly desirable feature of the 
Unitron is said to be the fact that whether 
one or fifteen batteries are charged at the 
same time, the cost of operation does not 
vary to any considerable extent. Various 
frequencies in voltages of either 110 or 
220 may be obtained at prices which The 
Forest Electric Co., New & Wilsey Sts., 
Newark, N. J. is the maker. This com- 
pany also manufactures rechargers io 
meet any special requirement. 





The Hi-Lo Horse 


; A convenient and time saving substitute 
ior the antiquated wooden horse and the 
inadequate wood blocking formerly used 
in making repairs on a chassis is offered 
by the Garage Utilities Co., Inc., Hacken- 
sack, N. J. It is known as the Hi-Lo 
horse and is offered in three capacity 
models arranging from $6 to $14. Model 
A, for example, which is the lightest model 
fits the axle and frames of all passenger 
cars and can be instantly set at any 
height variable by inch adjustments from 
13% to 23% in. Models M & B range 
from a minimum of 21% to 32 in. and 
to 42 in., respectively. 

The adjustable extension with its saddle 
head conveniently supports the rear axle 


housing with ample clearance for the trubs 
rod; it also supports the chassis frame 
with ample clearance of the spring, wh bn 
removing or replacing springs or axl¢s. 
Extension is provided with a positive stbp 
preventing its withdrawal from base. 

The base or pedestal is constructed |jof 
two heavy steel plates. Two steel spacdrs 
extend vertically between the plates frgm 
top to bottom. The entire base }is 
hot riveted together, thereby forming 
an integral structure. The adjustable ¢x- 
tension, which slides between the steel 
plates and the spacer bars is drop-forged 
steel with a lateral carrier-head or sadflle 
forged integrally. The pawl is drpp- 
forged steel with heavy shoulders lappjng 
the top of the base plates. The adjyst- 
able extension and pawl are interchange- 
able in all models. 





Manley Combination Reliner 


The Manley combination brake relining 
machine brought out by the Mamley 
Manufacturing Co., York, Pa., is a counfer- 
sinking and riveting machine built in Jone 
unit. Model 825 which is illustrated fists 

' 


at $76 without motor. { 





This machine consists of a Magley 
drilling and countersinking machine jand 
a Manley heavy duty riveting machine 
mounted on a bench supported by hdavy 
iron legs, with wood top; and provjded 
with a clamp for holding the brake lifing 
while cutting. 

A rod for holding the rolls of bake 
lining is also provided. The convenience 
of this machine can be appreciated when 
considering the advantage of having both 
machines mounted as well as a cutting 
arrangement for the rolls of the most 
popular size of brake lining in one unit. 








Manley Brake Relining Machine 
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Fulton Dropfo Bench Vise 


Under the trade name of “Dropfo,” a 
vise that is made entirely of drop forgings, 
excepting only the handle, is now avail- 
able. 

Each part is machined to be inter- 
changeable with the same part on any 
other vise of the same size. The jaw 
plates are knurled and forged under the 





Constructed Entirely of Drop Forgings 


hammer and doweled onto the jaw, mak- 
ing it possible to replace the jaw plates. 

It is lighter in weight than the cast 
iron type. It is made with a swivel base 
and wedge lock that is quick to set and 
automatic in tightening up. It is also 
made in the stationary type. 

The Dropfo Vise is made in four sizes: 
3-in. with jaws opening 5% ins., 4-in. with 
jaws opening 6 ins., 5-in. with jaws open- 
ing 8 ins., and 5-in. heavy duty with jaws 
opening 8 ins. 

It is manufactured by The Fulton Drop 
Forge, Canal Fulton, Ohio. 





Nestler Tube Compound 


Nestler’s Tube Compound is offered by 
the Nestler Rubber Fusing Co., 245 W. 
55th St., New York City, as a thoroughly 
new product in composition and in con- 
ception. When injected into an inner 
tube through the valve stem, holes not 
larger than %th in in size, are sealed 
instantly as they occur. Similarly, porous 
places, slow leaks and leaks around valves 
are also sealed. 

The compound is a liquid of the consist- 
ency of motor oil. Injection requires no 
other tool than an ordinary hand tire 
pump. The valve is removed and replaced 
after injection. The compound will not 
interfere with valve action. 

The product is guaranteed not to injure 
tire, tube or valve, loosen patches, be 
affected by heat or cold nor harden in the 
tube. 

Only a small quantity is used. + It is 
packed in two sizes of cans, a one pint 
size, used for 4% and 5 inch tires, retailing 
for $1.00, and a half pint size, used for 3% 
and 4 inch tires, retailing for 55 cents. 





Service Trucks Must Have 
License 


Dealers’ license plates used on service 
truck will not get by with the State High- 
way Police. Officers have been active 
near Peoria, Ill., checking up dealers and 
some arrests for violations have been 
made. The usual dealers’ license plates 
may not be used on their trucks and 
personal cars. 
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Goodwin-Morgan Compres- 
sion Tester 


A device for testing the compression 
in automobile cylinders has been placed 
upon the market by The Goodwin-Morgan 
Company, of Akron, Ohio. It is so simple 
that any owner can operate it easily and 
correctly. 

The tester consists of a plug, similar 
to a spark plug, which screws into the 
spark plug hole. A small, specially con- 
structed rubber balloon fits snugly on the 


The Speed at 
Which Balloon 
Defilates Indi- 
cates the Rate 
of Leakage in 
Cylinder. 


end of the plug. After screwing the 
tester into place the engine is turned over 
with the crank until the balloon is in- 
flated. The speed at which the balloon 
deflates indicates the rate of leakage in 
the cylinder. 


There is a metal clip which can be 
screwed on the tester, which holds on an 
ordinary tire gage. By using the gage 
it is possible to compare compression in 
each cylinder exactly, as the gage will 
indicate the pressure in each cylinder. It 
retails for $1.50. 





Royal Brake for Ford Trucks 


The Improved Royal Brake for Ford 
trucks made by the Raybestos Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is designed to be oper- 
ated by the foot pedal now controlling 
the transmission brake band. It can be 
installed without in any way altering the 
present truck chassis or the drilling of 
holes, and it operates on the outside of 
the drum to which the internal brake is 
applied at present. 
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ance and thoroughly tested under capacity 
loads or those in excess of the rated 
figure before being placed on the market. 
Instructions for installation are furnished 
with each set of brakes so that the service 
station work may be accomplished as 
easily and quickly as possible. 





Gill Economy Oil Ring 


Another new Gill product recent an- 
nounced is the Economy oil ring, which 
sells at 60 cents for all sizes. 

The principle of the ring is simple. On 
the down-stroke of the piston the 
Economy oil rimg gathers the excess oil 
from the cylinder wall into the lower 
collector groove, the force of the stroke 
driving it back through the gates and in 
back of the ring. 

On the up-stroke of the piston, the 
natural suction: within the motor draws 
this excess oil back through the bleeder 
holes in the piston, from where the oil 
flows by gravity back into the crankcase. 
This method of circulating the oil up- 
holds the viscosity of the oil giving longer 
life to the piston assembly. 

This ring is being offered by the Gill 
Manufacturing Co., 8300 S. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Budd All-Steel Wheels for 
Fords 


Meeting the demands of small truck 
owners, particularly Ford trucks, for all- 
steel wheels for greater carrying capacity 
and longer mileage, coupled with depend- 
ability and safety, the Budd Wheel Co., 
Phila., makers of all-steel wheels, an- 
nounces that it is now prepared to supply 
all-steel duals and single wheels in Ford 
sizes. 

In construction, the Ford size Budd 
dual wheel is similar to the larger types. 
In reality, it is two Budd all-steel wheels 
fastened securely together. 

The former begin with 30 x 3% and 
the latter with 29 x 4:40. 




































































Showing Arrangement of Parts and 
Cable Adjustment 





The use of the Improved Royal 
Brake insures ability to lock wheels 
when necessary, and eliminates the 
unpleasant chatter of glazed, oil- 
soaked transmission bands. 

The brakes are equipped with 
Raybestos brake lining 134 x 3/16 
in., and all parts are made of dur- 
able material, coated to prevent 
rust. They are neat in appear- 



















Budd Dual All-Steel Wheels for Ford 
Trucks 


They are marketed in two styles, one for standard 
pneumatic and the other for balloon tires 
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Goodyear Pneumatic Cushion 
Tire 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber (Co, 
Akron, Ohio, is bringing out a new pney. 
matic cushion tire 30 x 3%, for use on 
light vehicles, such as Fords. It is de. 
signed to give the user a product that 
promises low tire cost, together with the 
trouble-proof features of a solid, and the 
resiliency of a pneumatic. The tire wil] 
last for thousands of miles and will cause 
no delay in delivery service, as it is free 





Section of the Goodyear Cushion Tire 





from the usual tire trouble. 
be punctured. 

Built on a steel gim similar to that used 
on pneumatics, it is easy to apply. Its 
high and well-rounded tread makes the 
vehicle easy to steer and handle in traffic 

It is constructed along the lines of the 
patented Goodyear cushion construction 
which incorporates a hollow center, deep 
cut All-Weather tread and shock absorb- 
ent rubber stock. 


It can not 





New Cleveland Catalog 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently brought out an at- 
tractive and well arranged catalog. It is 
known as No. 41 and is a distinct de- 
parture in style of make-up from that 
formerly used. It has been the consistent 
style of this company to make use of 
wood-cut engravings for the past 20 years. 
The new catalog is half-tone throughout. 

In addition to several new items such 
as special drills for Bakelite, a jobbers’ 
carbon drill set, etc., a section of the 
catalog is given over to mechanical data. 





Gotfredson Opens New 
Chicago Branch 


The United Truck Company of 
Chicago has been named Northern 
Illinois distributor for the Gotfred- 
son trucks, according to an an- 
nouncement by R. B. Gotfredson, 
general manager of the motor truck 
division. This makes the fourth 
branch to be opened in the United 
States, the others being in Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Los Angeles. A 
complete sales and service staff will 
be maintained for Gotfredson 
buyers. 
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United Motors Offers New 
Model 40 Chassis 


The new model 40, six-cylinder United 
Chassis recently brought out by the United 
Motors Products Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, can be furnished in any speci- 
fied wheelbase. Its low construction 
makes it particularly suitable for the 
mounting of bus bodies of passenger ca- 
pacities ranging from 20 to 30, or for 
fast cross country hauling. 

Power is furnished by a six-cylinder 
Wisconsin 3% x 5 bus type engine. Full 
Bosch electrical equipment is used on this 
model. Gasoline is fed to the carburetor 
from a gasoline tank that can be placed 
underneath the driving seat, or, if desired, 
can be hung on the side of the frame. 


From the engine, power is carried 
through a Brown-Lipe or Fuller dry 
multiple disk clutch and transmission. 
The two-piece propellor shaft, which is 
constructed of special shaft stock, is 
equipped with metal universal joints and, 
in view of its length, is supported in the 
center by a self aligning bearing. Final 
drive is through double reduction bus 
type axle. It is full floating and is 
claimed to be capable of standing up at 
high operating speed with unusually long 
life. The radiator presents a very attrac- 
tive appearance and is constructed in four 
sections of cast aluminum. All joints are 
neatly machined and buffed. 

The frame, constructed from _ special 
stock, has a kick-@p over the rear axle 
which permits of a very low frame sus- 
pension. It is supported on four semi- 
elliptic springs. 

Steering is by worm and sector type of 
steering gear which is designed to make 
for easy operation.. The steering tie rods 
are mounted behind the front axle to 
obviate possibility of damage by road 
obstructions. The road clearance at both 
the front and rear axle is 9 in. 


Steel spoke type wheels are used 
equipped with 32 x 6 front and 34 x 7 
rear tires. Disk wheels can be furnished 
for front and rear with dual pneumatic 
equipment at extra cost. Timken roller 
bearings are used throughout, as well as 
the Alemite system of lubrication. 





Weaver Brake Service 
Machine 


In introducing the Weaver Brake Ser- 
vice Machine the Weaver Manufacturing 
Co., Springfield, Ill, has designed a ser- 
vice station and shop unit to meet all 
brake relining requirements. It is de- 
scribed as a self-contained machine that 
will quickly and efficiently reline various 
types of internal and external brake bands, 
shoes, disk clutches and Ford transmis- 
sions. 

The method of relining by pressure as 
used in previous Weaver equipment has 
been retained in this new machine. Cited 
as among the foremost features of appli- 
cation is that it permits an unobstructed 
view of the work at a convenient height. 
The turret provides ample clearance to 
enable handling various types of brake 
lining and shoes without interference. 





Using a Weaver Brake Service Machine 


Power is applied by operating a foot 
lever which is an easier method and also 
permits the use of both hands for holding 
the work. Plungers can be adjusted to 
regulate depth of punching and counter- 
sink to take care of any variation and 
thickness of plates. Uniformity of pres- 
sure in applying all rivets on a job is 
insured by the lever and toggle action of 
the foot pedal. Special tools are furnished 
to reline Ford transmission bands and 
disk clutches. They can be quickly sub- 
stituted for the regular tools, using the 
same turret. 


Simplicity of construction is another 
leading feature of the machine as it con- 
tributes to efficiency. The machine is 
not dependent on electric current and no 
extra electric drill is required. The total 
shipping weight is 175 Ibs. 





Yankee Triple Duty Lamp 


A new combination lamp, combining in 
compact form a backing light, stop signal, 
tail lamp, and license bracket, is being 
manufactured by the American Auto Lamp 
Company of New York. 

It is known as the Triple Duty Lamp 
and conforms to all the various state re- 
quirements. The lower portion is a 
standard tail lamp, below which and form- 
ing part of the frame itself, is a license 
plate bracket. 

The upper half bears on the right a 
stop light and on the left a backing light. 
The stop light, which is available in green, 
red or amber, is controlled by an especi- 
ally devised automatic switch. The back- 
ing light is controlled by a dash switch 
which may be turned on at will. 

The price is $5.50, complete with all 
fittings necessary for attachment. 
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Apparatus Developed for 
Reclaiming Oil 


Apparatus for reclaiming crankcase oil 
developed by the General Electric Co., is 
claimed to remove the products of com- 
bustion, debris of wear, road dust and 
fuel dilutants from the oil, and return to 
the oil all its original lubricating proper- 
ties. 

The two major steps in the reclamation 
of the oil include clarification by agitation 
with a small amount of silicate of soda, 
or water glass, and other chemicals, fol- 
lowed by rectification in which the oil is 
run in a thin film over a heated surface 
in a current of air. The oil is first heated 
by contact with the outlet pipe, and is 
then delivered to the mixing tank where 
the chemicals are added. From there it 
goes to the settling tank or clarifier, and 
then to the heated rectifier where it is 
refined and purified. The completely re- 
claimed oil is then led to storage tanks. 

A continuous reclaimer, with a capacity 
of nine gallons in 24 hours, is automatic 
in operation and can keep the oil for 30 
engines, of five quarts capacity each, in 
good condition indefinitely. The appa- 
ratus can be operated without technical 
control. Electric heat is used. 

One of the surprising characteristics of 
the reclaimed oil is that its stability may 
be even greater than that of the original 
oil. This is because the less stable con- 
stituents of the lubricant are broken down 
when the oil is first used, and are re- 
moved during the reclaiming process. 

It is believed that the apparatus can be 
commercially developed so that the re- 
claimed oil can be produced at a cost low 
enough to make its use by fleet owners 
advantageous. 





Kant-Krode Prevents 
Corrosion 


A new product known as Kant-Krode, 
which is a sister product to Kant-Rust, 
was recently introduced by the Kant-Rust 
Products Corp., Rahway, N. J. 

This product can be put to a number of 
good uses. For example when smeared 
on the battery terminals it is claimed to 
absolutely prevent corrosion. In addition 
its application is of a permanent character 
and does not interfere with the flow of 
current. Briefly, Kant-Krode can be ap- 
plied to advantage, wherever corrodable 
metal is exposed to the action of elements. 

Kant-Krode’s effects on soldered joints 
is also worthy of mention. Unprotected 
solder corrodes, and to prevent this each 
joint should be covered as soon as it is 
soldered. In connection with soldering, 
this product may also be used as a flux. 
Kant-Krode is a dark colored paste packed 
in tubes for convenient handling. Its list 
price is 50 cents per tube. 





With the approaching completion of 
the new type Brill-Westinghouse gas- 
electric car for the Reading Company, 
within a few weeks, contracts for four of 
the same type cars have been placed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
the New York, Western & Ontario Rail- 
road. 
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STRENOTH—LIGHT WEIGHT — DURABILITY 











Soitfredson uses DAYTONS 


Pleasing appearance is a valuable asset. Rugged power 
in motion has always claimed the world’s admiration—the 
locomotive thundering over the rails—the dreadnought 
plunging thru heavy seas and the modern giant motor 
truck rushing silently on rubber-clad steel wheels over 
the roads. 


The rugged attractiveness of the Gotfredson Truck is 
enhanced by the graceful, arched lines of its Dayton Steel 
Wheels. 

Above we have a picture of power added to power— 
endurance added to endurance—quality added to quality— 
in the Gotfredson Truck and its Dayton Steel Wheels. 
For more and better truck service specify Daytons on 
your next order. 


THE DAYTON STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Dayfon 


Steel Truck Wheels 














TIRE ECONOMY — ACCESSIBILITY—APPEARANCE 








